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A 


AAKER, Jennifer, Susan FOURNIER, and S. Adam 


BRASEL (2004), When Good Brands Do Bad (June), 
1-16. 


This article reports results from a longitudinal field experiment ex- 
amining the evolution of consumer-brand relationships. Development 
patterns differed, whereby relationships with sincere brands deepened 
over time in line with friendship templates, and relationships with 
exciting brands evinced a trajectory characteristic of short-lived flings 
These patterns held only when the relationship proceeded without a 
transgression. Relationships with sincere brands suffered in the wake 
of transgressions, whereas relationships with exciting brands surpris- 
ingly showed signs of reinvigoration after such transgressions. In- 
ferences concerning the brand’s partner quality mediated the results. 
Findings suggest a dynamic construal of brand personality, greater 
attention to interrupt events, and consideration of the relationship 
contracts formed at the hands of different brands. 


AAKER, Jennifer, Aimee DROLET, and Dale GRIFFIN 


(2008), Recalling Mixed Emotions (August), 268-278. 


In two longitudinal experiments, conducted both in the field and lab, 
we investigated the recollection of mixed emotions. Results dem- 
onstrated that the intensity of mixed emotions is generally underes- 
timated at the time of recall—an effect that increases over time and 
does not occur to the same degree with unipolar emotions. Of note, 
the decline in memory of mixed emotions is distinct from the pattern 
found for memory of negative emotions, implying that the recall bias 
is diagnostic of the complexity of mixed emotions rather than of any 
association with negative affect. Finally, the memory decay effect 
was driven by the felt conflict aroused by the experience of mixed 
emotions. 


AAKER, Jennifer see LIU, Wendy (October 2008) 
AAKER, Jennifer L. see MOGILNER, Cassie (February 


2008) 


ABENDROTH, Lisa J. and Kristin DIEHL (2006), Now or 


Never: Effects of Limited Purchase Opportunities on 
Patterns of Regret over Time (December), 342-351. 


Prior research has demonstrated that actions are regretted more than 
inactions in the short term. We show that, in limited purchase op 
portunities—situations where the purchase decision cannot be re- 
versed—not purchasing (inaction) is seen as a loss and is associated 
with greater short-term regret than purchasing, reversing the omission 
bias. With respect to long-term regret, we use coping and availability 
mechanisms to suggest that, contrary to prior findings, inaction (non- 
purchase) regrets decrease over time. We also argue that action (pur- 
chase) regrets should increase over time, but only when long-term 
utility is low. We support our predictions with a field study and two 
laboratory experiments. 


ADDIS, Michela see HOLBROOK, Morris B. (October 


2007) 


ADKINS, Natalie Ross and Julie L. OZANNE (2005), The 


Low Literate Consumer (June), 93-105. 


Almost half of all consumers read below a sixth-grade level, yet we 


know little about how these consumers get their needs met in the 
marketplace. The goal of this qualitative study was to examine the 
intersection of literacy skills and consumption activities and identify 
the coping strategies that low literate consumers employ. Those in- 
formants who could challenge the stigma of low literacy and employ 
a range of coping skills were better able to get their needs met. Thus, 
consumer literacy is conceptualized as a social practice that includes 
reading and writing skills but also involves the ability to manage 
one’s identity and leverage personal, situational, and social coping 
skills. 


AGGARWAL, Pankaj (2004), The Effects of Brand Rela- 


tionship Norms on Consumer Attitudes and Behavior 
(June), 87-101. 


The key premise underlying this work is that when consumers form 
relationships with brands they use norms of interpersonal relationships 
as a guide in their brand assessments. Two relationship types are 
examined: exchange relationships in which benefits are given to others 
to get something back and communal relationships in which benefits 
are given to show concern for other’s needs. The conceptual model 
proposes that an adherence to or a violation of these relationship 
norms influences the appraisal of the specific marketing action and 
also the overall brand evaluations. Results of three experiments pro- 
vide converging evidence in support of the theory. 


AGGARWAL, Pankaj and Sharmistha LAW (2005), Role 


of Relationship Norms in Processing Brand Information 
(December), 453-464. 


In the present research, we propose relationship norms as a mod- 
erator of the specific information-processing strategy adopted by 
consumers when evaluating a brand. Two types of relationships are 
examined: communal relationships, in which concern for a partner’s 
need is paramount, and exchange relationships, in which a matched 
benefit is expected back from the partner. Across three studies, we 
test the hypothesis that norms of a communal relationship lead to 
brand attributes being evaluated at a higher level of abstraction 
relative to those of an exchange relationship. Dependent variables 
ranging from product evaluations, memory measures, and feature 
listings provide converging evidence to support the overall hypoth- 


esis. 


AGGARWAL, Pankaj and Meng ZHANG (2006), The 


Moderating Effect of Relationship Norm Salience on 
Consumers’ Loss Aversion (December), 413-419. 


People are said to be loss averse when their pain of losing something 
exceeds their joy of gaining it. This research proposes and tests a 
new moderator of loss aversion: the type of relationship norms salient 
at the time the loss or the gain is experienced. We suggest that mere 
salience of the norms of a communal relationship (based on concern 
for the partner) relative to those of an exchange relationship (based 
on quid pro quo) leads to a greater degree of loss aversion. A typical 
endowment effect study supports our overall thesis and shows that 
differences across relationship norms are stronger in selling prices 
(willingness to accept) than in buying prices (willingness to pay). 


AGGARWAL, Pankaj and Ann L. MCGILL (2007), Is That 


Car Smiling at Me? Schema Congruity as a Basis for 
Evaluating Anthropomorphized Products (December), 
468-479. 
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The present research proposes schema congruity as a theoretical basis 
for examining the effectiveness and consequences of product anthro- 
pomorphism. Results of two studies suggest that the ability of con- 
sumers to anthropomorphize a product and their consequent evalu- 
ation of that product depend on the extent to which that product is 
endowed with characteristics congruent with the proposed human 
schema. Furthermore, consumers’ perception of the product as human 
mediates the influence of feature type on product evaluation. Results 
of a third study, however, show that the affective tag attached to the 
specific human schema moderates the evaluation but not the suc- 
cessful anthropomorphizing of the product. 


AGRAWAL, Nidhi and Durairaj MAHESWARAN (2005), 


Motivated Reasoning in Outcome-Bias Effects (March), 
798-805. 


In this research, we examine the conditions under which outcomes 
bias judgments, and we provide insights on the processes underlying 
such bias effects. A series of three studies identified motivated rea- 
soning as a major determinant of when outcomes would bias judg- 
ments. The processes underlying outcome bias effects also varied 
depending on the motivational goal. Accuracy goals minimized out- 
come bias based on objective elaboration. Defense goals enhanced 
outcome bias by promoting selective processing of the outcome when 
it was preference consistent. Finally, impression goals increased the 
perceived diagnosticity of outcomes and biased the subsequent sys- 
tematic processing resulting in outcome-biased judgments. 


AGRAWAL, Nidhi and Durairaj MAHESWARAN (2005), 


The Effects of Self-Construal and Commitment on Per- 
suasion (March), 841-849. 


Past research examining the effect of self-construal on persuasion has 
shown that advertising appeals that are consistent with consumers’ 
chronically accessible (chronic) self-construal as well as appeals that 
are consistent with the temporarily accessible (latent) self-construal 
are both persuasive. In two studies, we identify brand commitment 
as a moderating variable that determines the effectiveness of appeals 
consistent with the consumers’ chronic or latent self-construal. Under 
high commitment, appeals consistent with the chronic self-construal 
were more effective. In contrast, under low commitment, appeals 
consistent with the primed (independent or interdependent) self-con- 
strual were more effective. These findings were robust across inde- 
pendent and interdependent self-construal contexts. 


AGRAWAL, Nidhi see JAIN, Shailendra Pratap (June 2006) 
AGRAWAL, Nidhi see JAIN, Shailendra Pratap (June 2007) 
AHLUWALIA, Rohini and Robert E. BURNKRANT 


(2004), Answering Questions about Questions: A Per- 
suasion Knowledge Perspective for Understanding the 
Effects of Rhetorical Questions (June), 26—42. 


Past research is not clear on the process by which rhetorical questions 
influence persuasion (i.e., increased focus on message arguments vs. 
on the persuasion agent). Based on recent theories of persuasion 
knowledge and rhetorical figures in advertising, our model delineates 
conditions under which rhetoricals are likely to enhance argument 
elaboration (low salience of the rhetorical) and those under which 
they are likely to direct attention on the message source (high salience 
of the rhetorical format). Two experiments support the model and 
suggest that salience of rhetorical figures has the potential to influence 
not only the direction of message processing but also the effectiveness 
of various ad executions. 


AHLUWALIA, Rohini see FANG, Xiang (June 2007) 
AHLUWALIA, Rohini see KRISHNA, Aradhna (December 


2008) 


AHLUWALIA, Rohini see SWAMINATHAN, Vanitha 


(April 2009) 
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AHUVIA, Aaron C. (2005), Beyond the Extended Self: 


Loved Objects and Consumers’ Identity Narratives 
(June), 171-184. 


This article investigates the possessions and activities that consum- 
ers love and their role in the construction of a coherent identity 
narrative. In the face of social forces pushing toward identity frag- 
mentation, interviews reveal three different strategies, labeled “de- 
marcating,” “compromising,” and “synthesizing” solutions, for cre- 
ating a coherent self-narrative. Findings are compared to Belk’s 
“Possessions and the Extended Self.” Most claims from Belk are 
supported, but the notion of a core versus extended self is critiqued 
as a potentially confusing metaphor. The roles of loved objects and 
activities in structuring social relationships and in consumer weil- 
being are also explored. 


ALBA, Joseph W. see BOLTON, Lisa E. (September 2006) 
ALBA, Joseph W. see HOEGG, JoAndrea (March 2007) 
ALLEN, Michael W., Richa GUPTA, and Arnaud 


MONNIER (2008), The Interactive Effect of Cultural 
Symbols and Human Values on Taste Evaluation (Au- 
gust), 294-308. 


We suggest that consumers assess the taste of a food or beverage by 
comparing the human values symbolized by the product to their hu- 
man value priorities. When there is value-symbol congruency, they 
experience a better taste and aroma and develop a more favorable 
attitude and behavior intention; incongruence has the opposite effect. 
Participants in two taste tests were told the correct identity of a product 
or misinformed. Participants who endorsed the values symbolized by 
the product (that they thought they were tasting) evaluated the product 
more favorably. The implications for marketing strategy, self-con- 
gruity theory, and the assimilation effect are discussed. 


ALLENBY, Greg M. see MORRIN, Maureen (September 


2006) 


ANDRADE, Eduardo B. see COHEN, Joel B. (September 


2004) 


ANDRADE, Eduardo B. (2005), Behavioral Consequences 


of Affect: Combining Evaluative and Regulatory Mech- 
anisms (December), 355-362. 


The proposed model integrates two streams of research on affect by 
specifying how evaluative and regulatory mechanisms interact to 
guide behavior. Two experiments demonstrate that when no mood 
changes are expected, the affective evaluation mechanism guides be- 
havior, leading to a monotonic increase in behavioral intentions as 
affect conditions shift from negative to positive. When participants 
expect the behavioral activity to change their current affective states, 
a combination of affect regulation and affective evaluation produces 
a U-shape pattern when a mood-lifting cue is present (experiment 1) 
and an inverted U-shape pattern when a mood-threatening cue is 
present (experiment 2). 


ANDRADE, Eduardo B. and Joel B. COHEN (2007), On 


the Consumption of Negative Feelings (October), 
283-300. 


How can the hedonistic assumption (i.e., people’s willingness to pur- 
sue pleasure and avoid pain) be reconciled with people choosing to 
expose themselves to experiences known to elicit negative feelings? 
We assess how (1) the intensity of the negative feelings, (2) positive 
feelings in the aftermath, and (3) the coactivation of positive and 
negative feelings contribute to our understanding of such behavior. 
In a series of four studies, consumers with either approach or avoid- 
ance tendencies (toward horror movies) were asked to report their 
positive and/or negative feelings either after (experiment |) or while 


A 


(experiments 2, 3A, and 3B) they were exposed to a horror movie. 
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We demonstrate how a model incorporating coactivation principles 
and enriched with a protective frame moderator (via detachment) can 
provide a more parsimonious and viable description of the affective 
reactions that result from counterhedonic behavior. 


ANTIA, Kersi D. see FISHER, Robert J. (October 2008) 


APPLETON-KNAPP, Sara L., Robert A. BJORK, and 
Thomas D. WICKENS (2005), Examining the Spac- 
ing Effect in Advertising: Encoding Variability, Re- 
trieval Processes, and Their Interaction (September), 
266-276. 


Recall of print material benefits from spacing repetitions of that 
material, an effect often attributed to varied encodings induced by 
changes in contextual cues. We examined an alternative explana- 
tion: retrieving earlier presentations during later presentations 
strengthens memory traces, the more so the greater the difficulty 
of such retrieval. In four experiments we found that (a) study-phase 
retrieval contributes to the benefits of spacing and (b) inducing 
variation via changes in ad formatting and content can be coun- 
terproductive at long spacing intervals, apparently because such 
changes decrease the likelihood that earlier presentations will be 
retrieved during later presentations. 


ARGO, Jennifer J., Darren W. DAHL, and Rajesh V. 
MANCHANDA (2005), The Influence of a Mere Social 
Presence in a Retail Context (September), 207-212. 


While the majority of consumer research that has studied social in- 
fluences has focused on the impact of an interactive social presence, 
in this research we demonstrate that a noninteractive social presence 
(i.e., a mere presence) is also influential. We conduct two field ex- 
periments in a retail setting to show when and how a noninteractive 
social presence that differs in size and proximity impacts consumers’ 
emotions and self-presentation behaviors. In doing so, we refine Social 
Impact Theory by identifying boundary conditions under which the 
theory does not hold. 


ARGO, Jennifer J., Katherine WHITE, and Darren W. 
DAHL (2006), Social Comparison Theory and Decep- 
tion in the Interpersonal Exchange of Consumption In- 
formation (June), 99-108. 


Four experiments demonstrate that self-threatening social comparison 
information motivates consumers to lie. Factors related to self-threat, 
including relevance of the social comparison target (i.e., the impor- 
tance of the comparison person), comparison discrepancy (i.e., the 
magnitude of the performance difference), comparison direction (i.e., 
whether one performs better or worse), nature of the information (i.e., 
whether the comparison is social or objective), and perceived attain- 
ability (i.e., the possibility of achieving the compared performance), 
influenced consumers’ willingness to engage in deception. Results 
extend social comparison theory by demonstrating that comparisons 
that threaten public and private selves have implications for lying 
behaviors 


ARGO, Jennifer J., Rui (Juliet) ZHU, and Darren W. DAHL 
(2008), Fact or Fiction: An Investigation of Empathy 
Differences in Response to Emotional Melodramatic 
Entertainment (February), 614-623. 


Three studies investigate the influence of empathy and the level of 
fictionality of short stories on consumers’ evaluations of emotional 
melodramatic entertainment. We find that high empathizers’ evalu- 
ations are more favorable when the story is low in fictionality (i.e., 
real) versus high. In contrast, low empathizers’ evaluations do not 
differ, regardless of the level of fictionality, except when these in- 
dividuals (i.e., males) are provided with an excuse to become involved 
in the story; in this case a story that is high (i.e., make-believe) as 
opposed to low in fictionality is evaluated more favorably. Finally, 
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transportation (i.e., absorption into a narrative) with the story is found 
to both moderate and mediate the effects. 


ARGO, Jennifer J. and Kelley J. MAIN (2008), Stigma by 
Association in Coupon Redemption: Looking Cheap be- 
cause of Others (December), 559-572. 


The present research establishes that the innocuous behavior of cou- 
pon redemption is capable of eliciting stigma by association. The 
general finding across four studies shows that the coupon redemption 
behavior of one consumer results in a second non-coupon-redeeming 
shopper being stigmatized by association as cheap when a low as 
compared to a high value coupon is redeemed. More important, the 
research identifies a number of factors that protect a non-coupon- 
redeeming shopper from the undesirable experience of stigma by 
association, even during another shopper’s redemption of a low value 
coupon. 


ARIELY, Dan see LEE, Leonard (June 2006) 


ARMSTRONG, Katrina see BOLTON, Lisa E. (February 
2008) 


ARNOULD, Eric J. see CURASI, Carolyn Folkman (De- 
cember 2004) 


ARNOULD, Eric J. and Craig J. THOMPSON (2005), Con- 
sumer Culture Theory (CCT): Twenty Years of Research 
(March), 868-882. 


This article provides a synthesizing overview of the past 20 yr. of 
consumer research addressing the sociocultural, experiential, sym- 
bolic, and ideological aspects of consumption. Our aim is to provide 
a viable disciplinary brand for this research tradition that we call 
consumer culture theory (CCT). We propose that CCT has fulfilled 
recurrent calls for developing a distinctive body of theoretical knowl- 
edge about consumption and marketplace behaviors. In developing 
this argument, we redress three enduring misconceptions about the 
nature and analytic orientation of CCT. We then assess how CCT has 
contributed to consumer research by illuminating the cultural dimen- 
sions of the consumption cycle and by developing novel theorizations 
concerning four thematic domains of research interest. 


ARNOULD, Eric J. see ASKEGAARD, Sgren (June 2005) 


ARNOULD, Eric J. and Craig J. THOMPSON (2008), Er- 
ratum (August), 376. 


ARSEL, Zeynep see THOMPSON, Craig J. (December 
2004) 


ASHWORTH, Laurence see DARKE, Peter R. (December 
2006) 


ASKEGAARD, Sgren, Eric J. ARNOULD, and Dannie 
KJELDGAARD (2005), Postassimilationist Ethnic 
Consumer Research: Qualifications and Extensions 
(June), 160-170. 


Data collected among Greenlandic immigrants in Denmark fuel a 
critical examination of the postassimilationist model of ethnic con- 
sumer behavior in a non—North American context. We find that Green- 
landic consumer acculturation is broadly supportive of the postassim- 
ilationist model. However, acculturative processes in the Danish 
context lead immigrants to adopt identity positions not entirely con- 
sistent with those reported in previous postassimilationist consumer 
research. Further, we identify transnational consumer culture as an 
acculturative agent not identified in previous research on consumer 
ethnicity and question the performative model of culture swapping. 
Finally, the analysis supports ideas about postassimilationist ethnicity 
as culture consumed. 
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ASKEGAARD, Sgren see KJELDGAARD, Dannie (Sep- 
tember 2006) 


ATALAY, A. Selin see DESARBO, Wayne S. (June 2008) 
AU, Kevin see HUI, Michael K. (September 2004) 


B 


BAKAMITSOS, Georgios A. see TYBOUT, Alice M. (June 
2005) 


BAKAMITSOS, Georgios A. (2006), A Cue Alone or a 
Probe to Think? The Dual Role of Affect in Product 
Evaluations (December), 403-412. 


Two studies investigate the conditions under which mood acts as a 
heuristic cue that influences the judgments of a message and when 
mood acts as a resource (facilitates relational elaboration). The find- 
ings indicate that mood serves as a cue when the message information 
is not easily accessible. This outcome is qualified by the individuals’ 
willingness to hold accurate beliefs. When respondents are alerted to 
the potential effect of their mood on their judgment, they correct for 
it. Positive mood acts as a resource when information about the target 
is accessible and there are contextual cues that are perceived as rel- 
evant to the judgment of a target. 


BALACHANDER, Subramanian see OAKLEY, James L. 
(February 2008) 

BAUMGARTNER, Hans see BOSMANS, Anick (Dece 
ber 2005) 


BEARDEN, William O. see HAWS, Kelly L. (December 
2006) 


BEARDEN, William O. see CARLSON, Jay P. (February 
2009) 


BELK, Russell W. see TIAN, Kelly (September 2005) 
BELK, Russell W. see ZHAO, Xin (August 2008) 


BERGER, Jonah and Chip HEATH (2007), Where Con- 
sumers Diverge from Others: Identity Signaling and 
Product Domains (August), 121-134. 


We propose that consumers often make choices that diverge from 
those of others to ensure that they effectively communicate desired 
identities. Consistent with this identity-signaling perspective, four 
studies illustrate that consumers are more likely to diverge from ma- 
jorities, or members of other social groups, in product domains that 
are seen as symbolic of identity (e.g., music or hairstyles, rather than 
backpacks or stereos). In identity domains, participants avoided op- 
tions preferred by majorities and abandoned preferences shared with 
majorities. The social group associated with a product influenced 
choice more in identity domains and when a given product was framed 
as identity relevant. People diverge, in part, to avoid communicating 
undesired identities. 


BERGER, Jonah see WHEELER, S. Christian (October 
2007) 


BERGER, Jonah and Lindsay RAND (2008), Shifting Sig- 
nals to Help Health: Using Identity Signaling to Reduce 
Risky Health Behaviors (October), 509-518. 


This research examines how identity-based interventions can improve 
consumer health. Results of laboratory and field experiments reveal 
that associating risky health behaviors with a social identity people 
do not want to signal can contaminate the behaviors and lead con- 
sumers to make healthier choices. College freshman reported con- 
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suming less alcohol (experiment 2), and restaurant patrons selected 
less fattening food (experiment 3), when drinking alcohol and eating 
junk food were presented as markers of avoidance groups. These 
findings demonstrate that identity-based interventions can shift the 
identities associated with real-world behaviors, thereby improving the 
health of populations. 


BERGER, Jonah see SELA, Aner (April 2009) 


BERNTHAL, Matthew J., David CROCKETT, and Randall 
L. ROSE (2005), Credit Cards as Lifestyle Facilitators 
(June), 130-145. 


Credit cards are an increasingly essential technology, but they carry 
with them the paradoxical capacity to propel consumers along lifestyle 
trajectories of marketplace freedom or constraint. We analyze ac- 
counts provided by consumers, credit counselors, and participants in 
a credit counseling seminar in order to develop a differentiated theory 
of lifestyle facilitation through credit card practice. The skills and 
tastes expressed by credit card practice help distinguish between the 
lifestyles of those with higher cultural capital relative to those with 
lower cultural capital. Differences in lifestyle regulation practice are 
posited to originate in cultural discourses related to entitlement and 
frugality. 


BETTMAN, James R. see FERRARO, Rosellina (June 
2005) 


BETTMAN, James R. see ESCALAS, Jennifer Edson (De- 
cember 2005) 


BETTMAN, James R. see TANNER, Robin J. (April 2008) 


BETTMAN, James R. see FERRARO, Rosellina (February 
2009) 


BHATTACHARYA, C. B. see DU, Shuili (October 2008) 


BIEHAL, Gabriel J. see HAMILTON, Rebecca W. (Sep- 
tember 2005) 


BILGIN, Baler see BRENNER, Lyle (October 2007) 


BIZER, George Y. see WHEELER, S. Christian (March 
2005) 


BJORK, Robert A. see APPLETON-KNAPP, Sara L. (Sep- 
tember 2005) 


BLANCHARD, Simon J. see DESARBO, Wayne S. (June 
2008) 


BLOCK, Lauren see KRAMER, Thomas (April 2008) 
BLOCK, Lauren G. see WILLIAMS, Patti (December 2004) 
BLOOM, Paul N. see BOLTON, Lisa E. (June 2006) 
BOCKENHOLT, Ulf see MOURALI, Mehdi (August 2007) 


BOLTON, Lisa E., Joel B. COHEN, and Paul N. BLOOM 
(2006), Does Marketing Products as Remedies Create 
“Get Out of Jail Free Cards”? (June), 71-81. 


Our research investigates the marketing of preventive and curative 
“remedies” (products and services that offer ways of mitigating risk 
by decreasing either its likelihood or severity). Examples include debt 
consolidation loans and smoking cessation aids. Like risk-avoidance 
messages, advertisements for remedies aim to reduce risk—by ad- 
vocating the use of the branded product or service promoted by the 
marketer. In a series of experiments, we demonstrate that remedy 
messages undermine risk perceptions and increase risky behavioral 
intentions as consumer problem status rises. Ironically, remedies un- 
dermine risk avoidance among those most at risk—a boomerang effect 
with negative consequences for consumer welfare. 
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BOLTON, Lisa E. and Joseph W. ALBA (2006), Price Fair- 
ness: Good and Service Differences and the Role of 
Vendor Costs (September), 258-265. 


Prior research suggests that consumers are forgiving of a price in- 
crease that is commensurate with increased vendor costs. We argue 
that the perceived fairness of the price increase will also depend on 
the alignability of the cost and price increases, such that alignable 
increases will be perceived as more acceptable than nonalignable 
increases. Moreover, we predict that when a cost increase is nona- 
lignable, consumers will be more receptive to a service price increase 
than a goods price increase. Evidence from a series of experiments 
supports both predictions. 


BOLTON, Lisa E., Americus REED II, Kevin G. VOLPP, 


and Katrina ARMSTRONG (2008), How Does Drug 
and Supplement Marketing Affect a Healthy Lifestyle? 
(February), 713-726. 


This research investigates consumer reactions to the marketing of 
drugs and supplements and the consequences for a healthy lifestyle. 
A series of experiments provides evidence that drug marketing un- 
dermines intentions to engage in health-protective behaviors (i.e., a 
boomerang effect). The boomerang arises from two psychological 
mechanisms: (1) drugs reduce risk perceptions and perceived impor- 
tance of, and motivation to engage in, complementary health-protec- 
tive behaviors, and (2) drugs are associated with poor health that 
reduces self-efficacy and perceived ability to engage in complemen- 
tary health-protective behaviors. A combined intervention accom- 
panying a drug remedy that targets both motivation and ability mit- 
igates the drug boomerang on a healthy lifestyle. 


BOSMANS, Anick and Hans BAUMGARTNER (2005), 


Goal-Relevant Emotional Information: When Extrane- 
ous Affect Leads to Persuasion and When It Does Not 
(December), 424—434. 


We investigate how extraneous or incidental emotions influence 
product evaluations as a function of consumers’ salient goals. By 
manipulating specific emotions that correspond closely to two basic 
categories of human goals (achievement vs. protection), we extend 
affect-as-information theory and show that product judgments are 
a function not simply of the valence of extraneous emotions but 
also of the correspondence between specific emotions and salient 
goals. When consumers’ achievement goals are salient, achievement- 
related emotions (cheerfulness and dejection) are more informative 
for evaluations than protection-related emotions (quiescence and 
agitation); the opposite is true when consumers’ protection goals 
are salient. 


BOTTI, Simona and Ann L. MCGILL (2006), When Choos- 


ing Is Not Deciding: The Effect of Perceived Respon- 
sibility on Satisfaction (September), 211-219. 


Prior research has found differences in satisfaction for choosers and 
nonchoosers of the same outcome. Two studies show that differen- 
tiability of the choice-set options moderates this effect. When options 
are more differentiated, choice enhances consumers’ satisfaction with 
positive and dissatisfaction with negative outcomes; when options are 
less differentiated, choosers experience the same level of satisfaction 
as nonchoosers, regardless of the option valence. We test the hy- 
pothesis that the effect of outcome differentiability is due to differ- 
ences in perceived responsibility and subsequent self-credit and self- 
blame for the decision outcome. A third study separates the effects 
of differentiability from random choice. 


BRADY, Michael K. see ROEHM, Michelle L. (December 


2007) 


BRASEL, S. Adam see AAKER, Jennifer (June 2004) 
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BRENDL, C. Miguel, Amitava CHATTOPADHYAY, Brett 
W. PELHAM, and Mauricio CARVALLO (2005), 
Name Letter Branding: Valence Transfers When Product 
Specific Needs Are Active (December), 405-415. 


Respondents in five experiments were more likely to choose a brand 
when the brand name started with letters from their names than when 
it did not, a choice phenomenon we call “name letter branding.” We 
propose that during a first stage an active need to self-enhance in- 
creases the positive valence of name letters themselves and that during 
stage 2 positive name letter valence transfers to product-specific at- 
tributes (e.g., taste of a beverage). Accordingly, when respondents 
form a brand preference (e.g., of beverages), activating a product- 
specific need (e.g., need to drink) boosts the influence of this (trans- 
ferred) valence. 


BRENNER, Lyle see SOOD, Sanjay (June 2004) 


BRENNER, Lyle see ROTTENSTREICH, Yuval (March 
2007) 


BRENNER, Lyle, Yuval ROTTENSTREICH, Sanjay 
SOOD, and Baler BILGIN (2007), On the Psychology 
of Loss Aversion: Possession, Valence, and Reversals 
of the Endowment Effect (October), 369-376. 


Loss aversion states that “losses loom larger than gains.” We consider 
two types of loss aversion defined by two interpretations of loss. A 
loss can be defined (1) in terms of valence or (2) in terms of pos- 
session. Correspondingly, valence loss aversion (VLA) entails greater 
sensitivity to negative (vs. positive) changes, and possession loss 
aversion (PLA) entails greater sensitivity to items leaving (vs. enter- 
ing) one’s possession. Both types of loss aversion imply an endow- 
ment effect for attractive items, but PLA implies a reversal of the 
endowment effect for unattractive items. Experimental results show 
endowment effect reversals consistent with PLA. 


BRINBERG, David see MOORMAN, Christine (December 
2004) 


BRITTON, Julie A. see SHIV, Baba (June 2004) 


BRONNENBERG, Bart J. see WATHIEU, Luc (December 
2004) 


BROOKS, Charles M., Patrick J. KAUFMANN, and Donald 
R. LICHTENSTEIN (2004), Travel Configuration on 
Consumer Trip-Chained Store Choice (September), 
241-248. 


We predict that in evaluating alternative equidistant trip chains (i.e., 
the combining of multiple destinations into a single outing), consum- 
ers will choose trip chains where destinations are more clustered (i.e., 
closer to each other) and further from the origin over equidistant trip 
chains where destinations are less clustered but closer to the origin. 
This prediction is based on the assumptions of diminishing marginal 
sensitivity and reference-point dependence postulated by reference- 
dependent theory. Results of the first experiment provide support for 
this prediction. Results of the second experiment provide evidence 
that trip-chain configuration affects route choice via both facets of 
reference-dependent theory. 


BROWN, Christina L. and Aradhna KRISHNA (2004), The 
Skeptical Shopper: A Metacognitive Account for the 
Effects of Default Options on Choice (December), 
529-539. 


A default option is the choice alternative a consumer receives if he/ 
she does not explicitly specify otherwise. In this article we argue that 
defaults can invoke a consumer’s “marketplace metacognition,” his/ 
her social intelligence about marketplace behavior. This metacognitive 
account of defaults leads to different predictions than accounts based 
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on cognitive limitations or endowment: in particular, it predicts the 
possibility of negative or “backfire” default effects. In two experi- 
ments, we demonstrate that the size and direction of the default effect 
depend on whether this social intelligence is invoked and how it 
changes the interpretation of the default. 


BROWN, Stephen see MACLARAN, Pauline (September 
2005) 


BUCHAN, Nancy R., Rachel T. A. CROSON, and Eric J. 
JOHNSON (2004), When Do Fair Beliefs Influence 
Bargaining Behavior? Experimental Bargaining in Ja- 
pan and the United States (June), 181-190. 


In this research, we examine the influence of beliefs about fairness 
on bargaining behavior. Using a repeated ultimatum game, we ex- 
amine bargaining contexts in Japan and the United States in which 
buyers’ or sellers’ fair beliefs are either in alignment with or in conflict 
with their own self-interest. We suggest that understanding the re- 
lationship between fair beliefs and self-interest is central to under- 
standing when fair beliefs will influence bargaining behavior. Our 
results demonstrate that fair beliefs predict bargaining behavior when 
they are aligned with one’s own self-interest. 


BULLINGTON, Brian see KARDES, Frank R. (October 
2007) 


BURGESS, Leonie see LOUVIERE, Jordan J. (August 
2008) 


BURNKRANT, Robert E. see AHLUWALIA, Rohini (June 
2004) 


BURROUGHS, James E. and David Glen MICK (2004), 
Exploring Antecedents and Consequences of Consumer 
Creativity in a Problem-Solving Context (September), 


402-411. 


Creativity is an underresearched topic in consumer behavior, yet in- 
tegral in many instances of consumer problem solving. Two exper- 
iments were conducted to investigate antecedents and consequences 
of creativity in a consumption context. The results indicate that both 
situational factors (i.e., time constraints, situational involvement) and 
person factors (i.e., locus of control, metaphoric thinking ability) af- 
fect creative consumption and that some of these variables have in- 
teractive influences. The results also show that acting creatively en- 
hances positive affect. 


BURROUGHS, James E. see SHRUM, L. J. (December 
2005) 


BURSON, Katherine A. (2007), Consumer-Product Skill 
Matching: The Effects of Difficulty on Relative Self- 
Assessment and Choice (June), 104-110. 


Consumers infer their best product choice from comparative infor- 
mation about themselves and products (Prelec, Wernerfelt, and Zet- 
telmeyer). Though common, this “matching” process leads to unstable 
preferences when perceived product ranks change due to product array 
manipulations. This article proposes that another variable, task dif- 
ficulty, also leads to inconsistent choices through the matching pro- 
cess. Accuracy resulting from matching is also assessed by exploring 
domains where comparative standing is based on measurable, objec- 
tive skill. The present studies show that people rely heavily on their 
relative self-assessments in product choice, but these estimates are 
often inaccurate and thus lead to unintended and inconsistent choices 


. 
CALDER, Bobby J. see WANG, Jing (September 2006) 


JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 


CAMPBELL, Margaret C. see KIRMANI, Amna (Decem- 
ber 2004) 


CANNIFORD, Robin see GOULDING, Christina (February 
2009) 


CARLSON, Jay P., Leslie H. VINCENT, David M. 
HARDESTY, and William O. BEARDEN (2009), Ob- 
jective and Subjective Knowledge Relationships: A 
Quantitative Analysis of Consumer Research Findings 
(February), 864-876. 


This article presents the results of a meta-analysis of empirical find- 
ings associated with the relationship between objective knowledge 
(OK; i.e., accurate stored information that consumers possess) and 
subjective knowledge (SK; i.e., consumers’ perceptions of their own 
knowledge). Results of the meta-analysis reveal that OK-SK rela- 
tionships from prior research were stronger for products versus non- 
products, for public versus private goods, and for SK measures con- 
taining an expert versus an “average” standard of comparison. These 
results and other findings offer a series of implications for future 
research regarding investigations of consumer knowledge. 


CARLSON, Kurt A., Margaret G. MELOY, and J. Edward 
RUSSO (2006), Leader-Driven Primacy: Using Attri- 
bute Order to Affect Consumer Choice (March), 513- 
518. 


Leader-driven primacy uses initial product information to install a 
targeted brand as the early leader in a choice between two brands. 
Biased evaluation of subsequent attributes builds support for the tar- 
geted brand, causing the choice itself to be biased. Study 1 finds 
evidence of this effect in choices between two equally attractive 
brands. Study 2 extends the finding to a situation where one brand 
is inferior and to conditions where participants do not explicitly iden- 
tify their leader. Study 3 shows how leader-driven primacy can be 
reduced by encouraging brand-based processing. 


CARLSON, Kurt A. see TANNER, Robin J. (February 
2009) 


CARMON, Ziv see VOSGERAU, Joachim (March 2006) 


CARVALLO, Mauricio see BRENDL, C. Miguel (Decem- 
ber 2005) 


CAYLA, Julien and Giana M. ECKHARDT (2008), Asian 
Brands and the Shaping of a Transnational Imagined 
Community (August), 216-230. 


We investigate how brand managers create regional Asian brands and 
show how some of them are attempting to forge new webs of inter- 
connectedness through the construction of a transnational, imagined 
Asian world. Some branding managers are creating regional brands 
that emphasize the common experience of globalization, evoke a ge- 
neric, hyper-urban, and multicultural experience, and are infused with 
diverse cultural referents. These types of regional Asian brands con- 
tribute to the creation of an imagined Asia as urban, modern, and 
multicultural. Understanding this process helps one to appreciate the 
role of branding managers in constructing markets and places. 


CHANDON, Elise and Chris JANISZEWSKI (2009), The 
Influence of Causal Conditional Reasoning on the Ac- 
ceptance of Product Claims (April), 1003-1011. 


The believability of product claims depends on the consumer’s ability 
to generate disabling conditions (i.e., other events blocking a cause 
from having its effect) and alternative causes (i.e., other events caus- 
ing the outcome). The consideration of disabling conditions hurts the 
believability of product claims supported by arguments stated in a 
cause > effect and a ~effect > ~cause format, whereas the consid- 
eration of alternative causes hurts the believability of product claims 
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supported by arguments stated in an effect — cause and a ~cause > 
~effect format. These results have implications for the selection of 
the most persuasive product claim format. 


CHANDON, Pierre, Vicki G. MORWITZ, and Werner J. 


REINARTZ (2004), The Short- and Long-Term Effects 
of Measuring Intent to Repurchase (December), 
566-572. 


We compare the incidence, timing, and profitability of repeated online 
grocery purchases made by a cohort of consumers whose purchase 
intentions were measured with those of similar consumers whose 
intentions were not measured. We find that measuring intentions in- 
creases the likelihood of repeat purchase incidence and shortens the 
time until the first repeat purchase but that these two mere-measure- 
ment effects decay rapidly after 3 mo. Still, we find persisting gains 
in customer profitability over time because the accelerated purchases 
of the first 3 mo. lead to faster subsequent purchases in the remainder 
of the period. 


CHANDON, Pierre and Brian WANSINK (2007), The Bi- 
asing Health Halos of Fast-Food Restaurant Health 
Claims: Lower Calorie Estimates and Higher Side-Dish 
Consumption Intentions (October), 301-314. 


Why is America a land of low-calorie food claims yet high-calorie 
food intake? Four studies show that people are more likely to un- 
derestimate the caloric content of main dishes and to choose higher 
calorie side dishes, drinks, or desserts when fast-food restaurants 
claim to be healthy (e.g., Subway) compared to when they do not 
(e.g., McDonald’s). We also find that the effect of these health halos 
can be eliminated by simply asking people to consider whether the 
opposite of such health claims may be true. These studies help explain 
why the success of fast-food restaurants serving lower-calorie foods 
has not led to the expected reduction in total calorie intake and in 
obesity rates. They also suggest innovative strategies for consumers, 
marketers, and policy makers searching for ways to fight obesity. 


CHANDRAN, Sucharita and Geeta MENON (2004), When 


a Day Means More than a Year: Effects of Temporal 
Framing on Judgments of Health Risk (September), 
375-389. 


We demonstrate the differential effects of framing health hazards as 
occurring every day versus every year, two reference periods that 
objectively refer to the present but subjectively seem different 
Through three studies, we show that every day framing makes risks 
appear more proximal and concrete than every year framing, resulting 
in increased self-risk perceptions, intentions to exercise precautionary 
behavior, concern and anxiety about the hazard, and effectiveness of 
risk communication. Across different health domains, we show that, 
while temporal frames moderate self-positivity biases (study 1), dif- 
ficulty of preventive behaviors (study 2) and outcome valence (study 
3) moderate temporal framing effects. 


CHANDRAN, Sucharita and Vicki G. MORWITZ (2005), 


Effects of Participative Pricing on Consumers’ Cogni- 
tions and Actions: A Goal Theoretic Perspective (Sep- 
tember), 249-259. 


Using a goal theoretic approach we examine how goal-related mind 
sets influence consumers’ reactions to participative pricing mecha- 
nisms (where consumers participate in price determination; e.g., auc 
tions) relative to economically equivalent, fixed price offers. We show 
that the congruence between individuals’ notions of high-perceived 
control over shopping situations and participative price environments 
produces an implementation-oriented mind-set that influences cog 
nitions and intentions. In the absence of such congruence, we can 
independently create implemental mind-sets that replace the natural 
deliberative thinking of consumers contemplating a purchase. Dem- 
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onstrating the subtle yet powerful role mind-sets play in dictating 
thought and action is a unique contribution of this research. 


CHANDRAN, Sucharita and Vicki G. MORWITZ (2006), 


The Price of “Free”-dom: Consumer Sensitivity to Pro- 
motions with Negative Contextual Influences (Decem- 
ber), 384-392. 


Past research has shown that monetary promotions (e.g., discounts) 
are more likely to be processed relative to and integrated with the 
original product price than are free promotions. We posit that because 
of this difference, free promotions are more focal and salient than 
monetary promotions. In a set of three experiments, we demonstrate 
that this salience results in free promotions being less susceptible than 
equivalent monetary discounts to negative contextual information on 
quality that can potentially lower purchase intentions. We show that 
this effect can be reversed when respondents focus on other pieces 
of information that diminish the salience of the free promotion. 


CHAPLIN, Lan Nguyen and Deborah Roedder JOHN 


(2005), The Development of Self-Brand Connections in 
Children and Adolescents (June), 119-129. 


Individuals use brands to create and communicate their self-concepts, 
thereby creating self-brand connections. Although this phenomenon 
is well documented among adult consumers, we know very little about 
the role of brands in defining, expressing, and communicating self- 
concepts in children and adolescents. In this article, we examine the 
age at which children begin to incorporate brands into their self- 
concepts and how these self-brand connections change in qualitative 
ways as children move into adolescence. In three studies with children 
8-18 yr. of age, we find that self-brand connections develop in number 
and sophistication between middle childhood and early adolescence. 


CHAPLIN, Lan Nguyen and Deborah Roedder JOHN 


(2007), Growing up in a Material World: Age Differ- 
ences in Materialism in Children and Adolescents (De- 
cember), 480-493. 


We examine age differences in materialism with children and ado- 
lescents 8-18 years old. In study 1, we find materialism increases 
trom middle childhood to early adolescence and declines from early 
to late adolescence. Further, we find that age differences are mediated 
by changes in self-esteem occurring from middle childhood through 
adolescence. In study 2, we prime self-esteem to obtain further evi- 
dence of a causal link between self-esteem and materialism. As ex- 
pected, we find that inducing high self-esteem decreases expressions 
of materialism. Inducing high self-esteem reduces materialism among 
adolescents so dramatically that age differences in materialism 
disappear. 


CHARTRAND, Tanya L. see TANNER, Robin J. (April 


2008) 


CHARTRAND, Tanya L. see FITZSIMONS, Grainne M. 


(June 2008) 


CHARTRAND, Tanya L., Joel HUBER, Baba SHIV, and 


Robin J. TANNER (2008), Nonconscious Goals and 
Consumer Choice (August), 189-201. 


This work examines the process through which thrift versus prestige 
goals can nonconsciously affect decisions in a choice task. Drawing 
upon research on nonconscious goal pursuit, we present a theoretical 
framework detailing how consumer choices are affected by inciden- 
tally activated goals. We show that such primed goals have moti- 
vational properties consistent with goal pursuit but inconsistent with 
mere cognitive activation; the effects are greater with a longer time 
interval between the priming task and the choice and are less pro- 
nounced when the primed goal is satiated in a real, as opposed to a 
hypothetical, intervening choice task. Additionally, we show that sub- 
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liminally evoked retail brand names can serve as the cues that activate 
purchasing goals. 

CHARTRAND, Tanya L. see FERRARO, Rosellina (Feb- 
ruary 2009) 


CHATTOPADHYAY, Amitava see BRENDL, C. Miguel 
(December 2005) 


CHATTOPADHYAY, Amitava see DARKE, Peter R. (De- 
cember 2006) 


CHATTOPADHYAY, Amitava see WERTENBROCH, 
Klaus (June 2007) 


CHEEMA, Amar see SOMAN, Dilip (June 2004) 


CHEEMA, Amar (2008), Surcharges and Seller Reputation 
(June), 167-177. 


We propose that consumers buying from low- (vs. high-) reputation 
sellers pay greater attention to surcharges. Thus, reputation moderates 
the effect of surcharges on purchase. Data from eBay show that con- 
sumers adjust bids to account for surcharges when buying from low- 
reputation sellers but not when buying from high-reputation sellers 
(study 1). Study 2 replicates this effect with partitioned versus con- 
solidated prices. Study 3 reveals that consumers take longer to make 
purchasing decisions when buying from low-reputation sellers and 
that response times mediate the moderating role of reputation. Fur- 
thermore, the effect of surcharges levied by low-reputation sellers is 
attenuated for consumers with low (vs. high) need for cognition (study 
4). 


CHEN, Cathy Yi see MAHESWARAN, Durairaj (December 
2006) 


CHEN, Haipeng (Allan) and Akshay R. RAO (2007), When 


Two Plus Two Is Not Equal to Four: Errors in Processing 
Multiple Percentage Changes (October), 327-340. 


When evaluating the net impact of a series of percentage changes, 
we predict that consumers may employ a “whole number’ compu- 
tational strategy that yields a systematic error in their calculation. We 
report on three studies conducted to examine this issue. In the first 
study we identify the computational error and demonstrate its con- 
sequences. In a second study, we identify several theoretically driven 
boundary conditions for the observed phenomenon. Finally we dem- 
onstrate in a real-world retail setting that, consistent with our premise, 
sequential percentage discounts generate more purchasers, sales, rev- 
enue, and profit than the economically equivalent single percentage 
discount. 


CHEN, Jie see HSEE, Christopher K. (April 2009) 


CHEN, Yu (2009), Possession and Access: Consumer De- 
sires and Value Perceptions Regarding Contemporary 
Art Collection and Exhibit Visits (April), 925—940. 


This research develops a multilevel and multifaceted perspective on 
art consumption behavior by separating consumption modes from the 
consumption products (artworks), by comparing possession (collec- 
tion) with access (exhibit visits), and by distinguishing desire from 
value. The findings challenge the presupposition that possession is 
the ultimate expression of consumer desire and illustrate that con- 
temporary art collectors and visitors choose collection or visits based 
on different desires. While artwork is perceived similarly, collection 
and visits have different impact on consumers’ perception of value. 
The findings confirm, extend, and challenge previous research on 
desire, value, possession, and experiential approach. 


CHERNEV, Alexander (2004), Extremeness Aversion and 
Attribute-Balance Effects in Choice (September), 
249-263. 


JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 


Consumers often make decisions based on the extremeness of choice 
alternatives. Prior research has argued that extremeness aversion is a 
function of the relational properties of choice alternatives and that 
the middle option, defined such that its attribute values are between 
the values of the other alternatives, is always viewed as the least 
extreme, compromise option. The attribute-balance hypothesis ad- 
vanced in this article extends prior research, demonstrating that ex- 
tremeness aversion is also a function of the dispersion of attribute 
values within each alternative. In particular, it is argued that an option 
with equal attribute ratings will be perceived as the compromise al- 
ternative even when it is not the middle option. Data from three studies 
support this prediction, offering converging evidence for the attribute- 
balance effect in different decision contexts. Theoretical implications 
of the findings are discussed in the context of the extant extremeness 
aversion research. 


CHERNEYV, Alexander (2004), Goal Orientation and Con- 


sumer Preference for the Status Quo (December), 
557-565. 


Consumers often must choose between a course of action that pre- 
serves the status quo and a course of action that is a departure from 
the status quo. This research demonstrates that preference for the 
status quo is a function of goal orientation and, in particular, that it 
tends to be more pronounced for prevention-focused than for pro- 
motion-focused consumers. The preference for the status quo was 
examined on two dimensions: preference for the status quo alternative 
and preference for inaction over action. In this context, it is shown 
that the impact of goal orientation on the preference for the status 
quo can occur independently of loss aversion—a finding consistent 
with the notion that goal orientation might impact choice by virtue 
of motivational factors such as self-regulation of anticipated regret. 


CHERNEV, Alexander (2005), Feature Complementarity 


and Assortment in Choice (March), 748-759. 


This research argues that the purchase probability from a given choice 
set is contingent on the complementarity of the features differentiating 
its options. In particular, two types of features are distinguished: com- 
plementary features, which are characterized by the additivity of their 
utilities, and noncomplementary features, which are characterized by 
nonadditive utilities. In this context, it is argued that assortments in 
which options are differentiated by noncomplementary features are 
likely to be associated with a greater probability of purchase than 
assortments with options differentiated by complementary features. 
This prediction is supported by data from three experimental studies. 
The article concludes with a discussion of the theoretical implications 
and offers directions for further research. 


CHERNEV, Alexander (2005), Context Effects without a 


Context: Attribute Balance as a Reason for Choice (Sep- 
tember), 213-223. 


This article extends the notion of context effects beyond the relational 
properties of choice alternatives to include attribute balance as a 
reason for choice. The data reported in two experiments demonstrate 
that attribute balance has a significant impact on extremeness-aversion 
and trade-off-contrast effects reported in prior research. The propo- 
sition that consumers use attribute balance as a reason for choice is 
further supported by the finding that attribute balance moderates the 
impact of justification on the strength of extremeness aversion and 
trade-off contrast. These findings offer a new perspective on the de- 
cision processes underlying context effects in choice. 


CHERNEYV, Alexander (2006), Decision Focus and Con- 


sumer Choice among Assortments (June), 50-59. 


This research examines an empirical paradox documented by prior 
research: when choosing among assortments, consumers opt for the 
variety offered by larger assortments; however, consumers often are 
less confident in choices made from larger rather than from smaller 
assortments. By implying that consumers cannot always accurately 
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predict their need for variety, this preference inconsistency also raises 
the question of what factors influence consumers’ tendency to over- 
estimate their need for the flexibility offered by larger assortments. 
Building on the view of choice as a hierarchical decision process, 
this research posits that choice among assortments is a function of 
consumers’ decision focus and, in particular, the degree to which the 
subsequent task of making a choice from the selected assortment is 
salient to consumers. The data from four experiments offer converging 
evidence for the moderating role of decision focus on choice among 
assortments. 


CHERNEV, Alexander (2006), Differentiation and Parity in 
Assortment Pricing (September), 199-210. 


Are consumers more likely to purchase an item from an assortment 
in which options are priced at parity or from an assortment in which 
options vary in price? This research examines the influence of parity- 
pricing and differentiation-pricing strategies on consumer choice and 
identifies conditions in which parity pricing facilitates choice, as well 
as conditions in which choice is facilitated by differential pricing. In 
a series of three experiments, the impact of assortment pricing on 
choice is shown to be a function of the uncertainty associated with 
consumers’ preferences and the consistency of these preferences with 
options’ prices. 


CHERNEV, Alexander (2006), Articulation Compatibility 
in Eliciting Price Bids (December), 329-341. 


Do consumers prefer auctions that allow them to place more precise 
bids to auctions that accept less precise bids? Can consumers accu- 
rately estimate their need for price-elicitation precision? This research 
addresses these questions by applying the notion of compatibility to 
the relationship between consumers’ bidding price uncertainty and 
the precision implied by the price-elicitation task. Data from four 
experiments show that when consumers are uncertain about the op- 
timal bidding price, decision tasks requiring elicitation of precise bids 
lead to lower decision confidence, and vice versa. It is further shown 
that consumers display stronger preference for high-precision auc- 
tions, even though such auctions are associated with less confident 
pricing decisions. 

CHERNEV, Alexander (2007), Jack of All Trades or Master 
of One? Product Differentiation and Compensatory 
Reasoning in Consumer Choice (March), 430-444. 


This research examines consumer reactions to two common posi- 
tioning strategies: a specialized-positioning strategy in which an op- 
tion is described by a single feature, and an all-in-one strategy in 
which an option is described by a combination of features. The em- 
pirical data reported in this article demonstrate that a product spe- 
cializing on a single attribute is perceived to be superior on that 
attribute relative to an all-in-one option, even when this attribute is 
exactly the same for both options. It is further shown that the observed 
devaluation of the all-in-one option can be mitigated by introducing 
another attribute on which the all-in-one option is inferior to the 
specialized option. 


CHERNEV, Alexander see HAMILTON, Ryan (August 
2007) 


CHILDERS, Terry L. see KIDWELL, Blair (June 2008) 


CHILDERS, Terry L. see KIDWELL, Blair (December 
2008) 

CHOI, Incheol see CHOI, Jinhee (March 2006) 

CHOI, Jinhee, B. Kyu KIM, Incheol CHOI, and Youjae YI 
(2006), Variety-Seeking Tendency in Choice for Others: 
Interpersonal and Intrapersonal Causes (March), 590- 
595. 


Ratner and Kahn demonstrated that individuals believed that others 
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would seek more variety than they themselves would seek. Building 
on this finding, we expected the variety-seeking tendency to be greater 
when people made choices for others, and we examined the mech- 
anisms of this phenomenon. Study | explored an interpersonal mech- 
anism and demonstrated that variety seeking for others became stron- 
ger when individuals were held accountable for their choices. Studies 
2 and 3 explored an intrapersonal mechanism and showed that because 
of “focusing,” people expected satiation with repeated consumption 
to occur more quickly for others than for self. Implications and future 
research are discussed. 


CIALDINI, Robert B. see PETROVA, Petia K. (December 


2005) 


CIALDINI, Robert B. see GOLDSTEIN, Noah J. (October 


2008) 


COELHO DO VALE, Rita, Rik PIETERS, and Marcel 


ZEELENBERG (2008), Flying under the Radar: Per- 
verse Package Size Effects on Consumption Self-Reg- 
ulation (October), 380-390. 


Consumers believe that small package formats of hedonic, but not of 
utilitarian, products help to regulate consumption—especially when 
their self-regulatory concerns are activated. These beliefs may back- 
fire and increase consumption of hedonic products. Specifically, ac- 
tivating self-regulatory concerns had no consumption effects when 
tempting products came in small package formats. Yet, when tempting 
products came in large package formats, consumers deliberated most 
before consumption, were least likely to consume, and consumed the 
least. This illustrates how small temptations can remain undetected 
(“flying under the radar”) and large package formats may reduce 
consumption as a result of the experienced self-control conflict. 


COHEN, Joel B. and Eduardo B. ANDRADE (2004), Af- 


fective Intuition and Task-Contingent Affect Regulation 
(September), 358-367. 


Mood influences cognitive activity and behavior in systematic ways. 
Since such affective contingencies are repeatedly and broadly ex- 
perienced, they should be available for learning and possibly con- 
scious introspection. We examine the role of such intuitive theories 
in guiding affect regulation in a series of four studies and show that 
even suboptimal hedonic adjustments (i.e., preferences for the neg- 
ative pole of the affective spectrum such as negative mood mainte- 
nance) were deliberately chosen in an attempt to match cognitive 
requirements of forthcoming tasks. We contrast affect discrepancy 
and strength of signal hypotheses to explain how affect regulation 
goals are activated. 


COHEN, Joel B. and Americus REED II (2006), A Multiple 


Pathway Anchoring and Adjustment (MPAA) Model of 
Attitude Generation and Recruitment (June), 1-15. 


The Multiple Pathway Anchoring and Adjustment (MPAA) model 
integrates prior research on attitude formation, accessibility, strength, 
and attitude-behavior relationships and responds to key challenges to 
the traditional view of attitudes as enduring predispositions that guide 
behavior. The MPAA model emphasizes multiple pathways to attitude 
formation, including outside-in (object-centered) and inside-out (per- 
son-centered) pathways. The model also provides a nonoverlapping 
cognitions rationale for the coexistence of competing attitudes. The 
MPAA model introduces two subjective assessment criteria (repre- 
sentational and functional sufficiency) to explain how an anchoring 
and adjustment process functions to permit attitudes to guide behavior. 


COHEN, Joel B. and Americus REED II (2006), Perspec- 


tives on Parsimony: How Long Is the Coast of England? 
A Reply to Park and MacInnis; Schwarz; Petty; and 
Lynch (June), 28-30. 


COHEN, Joel B. see BOLTON, Lisa E. (June 2006) 
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COHEN, Joel B. see ANDRADE, Eduardo B. (October 


2007) 


COHEN, Lizabeth (2004), A Consumers’ Republic: The 


Politics of Mass Consumption in Postwar America 
(June), 236-239. 


COMMURI, Suraj and James W. GENTRY (2005), Re- 


source Allocation in Households with Women as Chief 
Wage Earners (September), 185-195. 


Resource theory and the human capital argument remain the dominant 
theoretical perspectives for understanding household choice. Yet 
households in which wives earn more than their husbands do not 
reflect either one, possibly due to the assumption in these perspectives 
that all resources are pooled. Two studies investigated household 
resource allocation. The first found that when the woman was the 
chief wage earner, joint pools of money were used to cover routine 
expenses but separate pools were also used for several reasons. The 
second study investigated the apparent differences in wife-as-chief- 
earner households and husband-as-chief-earner households and found 
support for the results of the first. 


COOKE, Alan D. J., Chris JANISZEWSKI, Marcus 


CUNHA, JR., Suzanne A. NASCO, and Els DE WILDE 
(2004), Stimulus Context and the Formation of Con- 
sumer Ideals (June), 112-124. 


When a choice set consists of a distribution of alternatives with cor- 
related benefits and costs, consumers often exhibit single-peaked pref- 
erences—they prefer an alternative having moderate costs and ben- 
efits. Theories disagree about how adding additional lower benefit/ 
lower cost or higher benefit/higher cost alternatives to this choice set 
will affect relative preferences for the initial set of alternatives. Pro- 
totype theory predicts that adding alternatives should produce assim- 
ilation, whereas multiattribute range-frequency theory predicts that it 
creates contrast. We reconcile these two theories by assuming that 
single-peaked preferences reflect a composition of underlying benefit 
and cost valuations. Moreover, we claim that the correlational struc- 
ture of the benefit and cost dimensions in the contextual stimuli de- 
termines whether these stimuli will exert an assimilation or contrast 
effect. We show that when benefits and costs are correlated (uncor- 
related), adding alternatives that extend the range of offerings pro- 
duces assimiiation (contrast) for preference judgments. We propose 
a cost-benefit trade-off model that incorporates elements of single- 
peaked preference theory and range-frequency theory to explain the 
complex fashion in which contextual stimuli affect consumer ideals. 


COOKE, Alan D. J. see MEYVIS, Tom (August 2007) 
CORFMAN, Kim P. see RAGHUNATHAN, Rajagopal 


(March 2006) 


CORNWELL, T. Bettina, Michael S. HUMPHREYS, 


Angela M. MAGUIRE, Clinton S. WEEKS, and 
Cassandra L. TELLEGEN (2006), Sponsorship-Linked 
Marketing: The Role of Articulation in Memory (De- 
cember), 312-321. 


Corporate sponsorship of events contributes significantly to marketing 
aims, including brand awareness as measured by recall and recog- 
nition of sponsor-event pairings. Unfortunately, resultant advantages 
accrue disproportionately to brands having a natural or congruent fit 
with the available sponsorship properties. In three cued-recall exper- 
iments, the effect of articulation of sponsorship fit on memory for 
sponsor-event pairings is examined. While congruent sponsors have 
a natural memory advantage, results demonstrate that memory im- 
provements via articulation are possible for incongruent sponsor-event 
pairings. These improvements are, however, affected by the presence 
of competitor brands and the way in which memory is accessed. 
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COSKUNER-BALLI, Gokcen see THOMPSON, Craig J. 


(August 2007) 


COTTE, June and Stacy L. WOOD (2004), Families and 


Innovative Consumer Behavior: A Triadic Analysis of 
Sibling and Parental Influence (June), 78-86. 


Although family socialization is a rich field in consumer behavior, to 
date no research has been done to disaggregate family influences on 
behavior into separate parent and sibling components. Here we use 
triadic analysis (parent and two siblings) to explore the influence of 
family on consumer innovativeness. We develop hypotheses that pos- 
tulate parental influence, and, based on conflicting views of sibling 
similarity in the recent behavioral genetics and developmental psy- 
chology literature, set competing hypotheses about sibling influence 
on innovativeness and innovative behavior. Using a model tested with 
triads from 137 families, we find that both parents and siblings in- 
fluence innovativeness, but that parental influence is stronger than 
sibling influence. We discuss the implications of our work for the 
study of family influence in consumer behavior. 


COTTE, June, S. RATNESHWAR, and David Glen MICK 


(2004), The Times of Their Lives: Phenomenological 
and Metaphorical Characteristics of Consumer Time- 
styles (September), 333-345. 


Timestyles are the customary ways in which people perceive and use 
time. We propose that individuals’ timestyles can be categorized in 
terms of social, temporal, planning, and polychronic orientations. We 
examine timestyle in a phenomenological investigation of a sample 
of American women and identify five emergent symbolic metaphors 
for time (pressure cooker, map, mirror, river, and feast) that holistically 
encapsulate informants’ multidimensional timestyles. We discuss the 
theoretical and substantive implications of our findings for under- 
standing the role of timestyles in consumer behavior and in the on- 
going conflicts that consumers experience in deciding what they 
should do with their discretionary time. 


COTTE, June and Kathryn A. LATOUR (2009), Blackjack 


in the Kitchen: Understanding Online versus Casino 
Gambling (February), 742-758. 


About $10 billion a year is spent by consumers worldwide on online 
gambling, and that number continues to grow. We present a quali- 
tative, image-based study of 30 Las Vegas online and casino gamblers. 
By examining online gambling as a consumption experience, we ex- 
amine what happens to consumption meaning as gambling moves 
away from a regulated physical space to an unregulated online space, 
one accessed from home. We explore the meaning of online gambling 
consumption to consumers and flesh out the social welfare implica- 
tions of our findings. 


COULTER, Keith S. and Robin A. COULTER (2007), Dis- 


tortion of Price Discount Perceptions: The Right Digit 
Effect (August), 162-173. 


We use four experiments to examine consumers’ processing of com- 
parative regular and sale price information in advertisements. Con- 
sistent with our hypothesized right digit effect, we find that, when 
consumers view regular and sale prices with identical left digits, they 
perceive larger price discounts when the right digits are “small” (i.e., 
less than 5) than when they are “large” (i.e., greater than 5). As a 
result, they may attribute greater value and increased purchase like- 
lihood to higher-priced, lower-discounted items. We examine alternate 
processing explanations for this right digit effect, as well as the mod- 
erating impact of price presentation format. 


COULTER, Robin A. see COULTER, Keith S. (August 


2007) 
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COUPLAND, Jennifer Chang (2005), Invisible Brands: An 


Ethnography of Households and the Brands in Their 
Kitchen Pantries (June), 106-118. 


This article investigates “invisible brands.” An invisible brand is a 
brand that is considered mundane and blends into the household en- 
vironment. Much as someone might purchase a brand for other reasons 
(e.g., family lineage, low price), people strive for brands that can be 
made invisible in their lives. A 16 mo. ethnography of households 
and their kitchen pantries yields insights into the process that shapes 
the invisible brand. The locus of meaning is in the process of brand 
storage, not in the consumer’s identity or in a well-defined consumer- 
brand relationship. The data also suggest that the households use 
storage strategies that parallel camouflaging strategies in nature. 


COWLEY, Elizabeth and Eunika JANUS (2004), Not Nec- 


essarily Better, but Certainly Different: A Limit to the 
Advertising Misinformation Effect on Memory (June), 
229-235. 


It has recently been demonstrated that exposure to advertising after 
consumption can change consumers’ memory such that they remem- 
ber tasting a better product. This research investigates whether ad- 
vertising can change consumers’ memory such that they remember 
tasting a different product. Less familiar consumers who tasted grape- 
fruit juice and then saw advertisements claiming the brand was orange 
juice were somewhat more likely to remember that they tasted an 
orange-grapefruit juice blend. More familiar consumers were signif- 
icantly less likely to remember tasting an orange-grapefruit juice blend 
after seeing the misleading advertisements. The results suggest that 
the more familiar consumers use the misleading advertisements to 
help them remember exactly what product was consumed. 


COWLEY, Elizabeth (2007), How Enjoyable Was It? Re- 


membering an Affective Reaction to a Previous Con- 
sumption Experience (December), 494-505. 


Consumers use affective reactions from previous exposure to expe- 
riences in decision making. However, other affective reactions derived 
from postexperience information (i.e., advertising) may interfere with 
the retrieval of experience-based reactions. The results of three ex- 
periments show that when postexperience affective reactions interfere 
with the retrieval of an experience-based reaction, consumers use 
postexperience behavior as a proxy for their liking of the experience. 
The use of postexperience behavior occurs even when the behavior 
is nondiagnostic. The results also indicate that participants are not 
consciously aware of the interfering effect of postexperience affective 
reactions or of their reliance on postexperience behavior when con- 
structing memory. 


COWLEY, Elizabeth (2008), The Perils of Hedonic Editing 


(June), 71—84. 


Retrospective hedonic editing occurs when people combine events to 
frame a previous experience in its most positive light. Although re- 
flecting positively on the past has psychological and physiological 
benefits, it may also be used to justify potentially irresponsible be- 
havior. In a gambling context the consequences may be perilous. The 
results of study | show that when they have the opportunity, poten- 
tially irresponsible gamblers use hedonic editing strategies to recon- 
struct the past as more positive. The more positive memory provides 
them with evidence to support their desired outcome—playing again. 
The results of studies 2 and 3 reveal that the processes underlying 
hedonic editing include both the temporal categorization of positive 
and negative events and the strategic allocation of attention. Study 3 
also investigates the independence of motivation and opportunity. 


CROCKETT, David and Melanie WALLENDORF (2004), 


The Role of Normative Political Ideology in Consumer 
Behavior (December), 511-528. 


This study of African-American consumers living in a large racially 
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segregated midwestern city adds to extant theory on ideology in con- 
sumer behavior by considering the role of normative political ideology 
in provisioning. The specific roles of traditional black liberal and 
black nationalist political ideologies are discussed. We conclude that 
normative political ideology is central to understanding shopping as 
an expression of social and political relations between households 
confronting attenuated access to goods and services, ranging from 
housing to food, in a setting stratified by gender, race, and class. 
Beyond the specifics of this demographic group and setting, we sug- 
gest that contemporary consumption in the United States is a primary 
arena in which political ideology is expressed and constructed. 


CROCKETT, David see BERNTHAL, Matthew J. (June 


2005) 


CRONLEY, Maria L. see KARDES, Frank R. (September 


2004) 


CROSON, Rachel T. A. see BUCHAN, Nancy R. (June 


2004) 


CRYDER, Cynthia E. see RICK, Scott I. (April 2008) 
CUNHA, Marcus, Jr. see COOKE, Alan D. J. (June 2004) 


CUNHA, Marcus, Jr, Chris JANISZEWSKI, and Juliano 
LARAN (2008), Protection of Prior Learning in Complex 
Consumer Learning Environments (April), 850-864. 


As a product category evolves, consumers have the opportunity to 
learn a series of feature-benefit associations. Initially, consumers learn 
that some features predict a critical benefit, whereas other features 
do not. Subsequently, consumers have the opportunity to assess if 
previously predictive features, or novel features, predict new product 
benefits. Surprisingly, later learning is characterized by attenuated 
learning about previously predictive features relative to novel features. 
This tendency to ignore previously predictive features is consistent 
with a desire to protect prior learning. 


CUNHA, Marcus, Jr. see LARAN, Juliano (December 2008) 
CUNHA, Marcus, Jr. and Juliano LARAN (20093, Asym- 


metries in the Sequential Learning of Brand Associa- 
tions: Implications for the Early Entrant Advantage 
(February), 788-799. 


The highlighting effect occurs when the order in which consumers 
learn about brands determines the strength of association between 
these brands and their attributes. In four experiments, we find that 
consumers more strongly associate common attributes with early 
learned brands and unique attributes with late-learned brands. These 
findings imply an advantage for late entrants when unique attributes 
offer a higher value than attributes that are common to late and early 
entrants. We extend an attention-based model of associative learning 
to accommodate sequential learning of brand associations and predict 
when late versus early entrants will be able to sustain an advantage 


CURASI, Carolyn Folkman, Linda L. PRICE, and Eric J. 


ARNOULD (2004), How Individuals’ Cherished Pos- 
sessions Become Families’ Inalienable Wealth (Decem- 
ber), 609-622. 


This article examines a special category of objects, things that people 
should not give or sell, but keep from generation to generation within 
the close confines of a group—inalienable wealth. Previous findings 
about inalienable wealth are restricted to studies of indigenous cul- 
tures by anthropologists. We explore whether and how objects pass 
from alienable to inalienable status across generations of middle-class 
North American families. Our research distinguishes families’ in- 
alienable wealth from individuals’ cherished possessions and keep- 
sakes in terms of the role of caretakers, the behavioral dynamics of 
guardianship, temporal orientation, shared significance, and distinc- 
tive semiotic qualities. 





D 
DAHL, Darren W. see MOREAU, C. Page (June 2005) 
DAHL, Darren W. see ARGO, Jennifer J. (September 2005) 
DAHL, Darren W. see ARGO, Jennifer J. (June 2006) 
DAHL, Darren W. see WHITE, Katherine (December 2007) 
DAHL, Darren W. see ARGO, Jennifer J. (February 2008) 


DARKE, Peter R., Amitava CHATTOPADHYAY, and 
Laurence ASHWORTH (2006), The Importance and 
Functional Significance of Affective Cues in Consumer 
Choice (December), 322-328. 


Existing evidence for affect’s influence on information processing 
and choice under high elaboration is mixed. In addition, affective 
choice is often viewed as erroneous in that it is assumed to lead to 
regret. We show that affect has a reliable impact on choice under 
high elaboration, which occurs through a combination of heuristic 
and systematic processing. Furthermore, consumers were able to cor- 
rect for the impact irrelevant affect had on systematic processing but 
not for its impact on less conscious heuristic processing. Finally, 
affective purchases led to greater long-term satisfaction for important 
purchases, suggesting that affective choice can be functional 


DEBERRY-SPENCE, Benét see KOZINETS, Robert V. 
(December 2904) 


DEIGHTON, John (2005), From the Editor-Elect (June), 
i—5. 


DEIGHTON, John (2007), From the Editor (October), 


279-282. 


DE JONG, Martijn G., Jan-Benedict E. M. STEENKAMP, 
and Jean-Paul FOX (2007), Relaxing Measurement In- 
variance in Cross-National Consumer Research Using 
a Hierarchical IRT Model (August), 260-278. 


With the growing interest of consumer researchers to test measures 
and theories in an international context, the cross-national invariance 
of measurement instruments has become an important issue. At least 
two issues still need to be addressed. First, the ordinal nature of the 
rating scale is ignored. Second, when few or no items in the confir- 
matory factor analysis (CFA) exhibit metric and scalar invariance 
across all countries, comparison of results across countries is difficult. 
We solve these problems using a hierarchical IRT model. An empirical 
application is provided for susceptibility to normative influence, using 
a sample of 5,484 respondents from 11 countries on four continents. 


DE LANGHE, Bart see PUNTONI, Stefano (April 2009) 


DE MELLO, Gustavo E. see YORKSTON, Eric (September 
2005) 


DE MELLO, Gustavo, Deborah J. MACINNIS, and David 
W. STEWART (2007), Threats to Hope: Effects on Rea- 
soning about Product Information (August), 153-161. 


Three studies find that when individuals become less confident that 
what they yearn for is possible (i.e., when hope is threatened) they 
engage in motivated reasoning related to products that purport to 
enable goal attainment. Specifically, they (a) selectively search for 
information from a product-favorable information source, (b) regard 
this information as more credible, and (c) are less discriminating of 
low-credibility message arguments. They also (d) require more neg- 
ative information before they feel that they are able to evaluate a 
product’s effectiveness and (e) are more likely to judge the product 
as effective at helping them attain their goal. 


DE RUYTER, Ko see MATHWICK, Charla (April 2008) 


JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 


DESAI, Kalpesh Kaushik see JAIN, Shailendra Pratap (June 
2007) 


DESARBO, Wayne S., A. Selin ATALAY, David 
LEBARON, and Simon J. BLANCHARD (2008), Es- 
timating Multiple Consumer Segment Ideal Points from 
Context-Dependent Survey Data (June), 142-153. 


Previous research in marketing and consumer research has shown that 
consumers/households often possess multiple ideal points in a given 
product/service category. In such cases, traditional segmentation and 
positioning models that estimate a single ideal point per individual/ 
segment may render an inaccurate portrayal of the true underlying 
utility functions of such consumers/segments and the resulting market 
structure. We propose a new clusterwise multiple-ideal-point spatial 
methodology that estimates multiple ideal points at the market seg- 
ment level while simultaneously determining the market segments’ 
composition of consumers, as well as the corresponding joint space. 


DE WILDE, Els see COOKE, Alan D. J. (June 2004) 

DEWITTE, Siegfried see GOUKENS, Caroline (October 
2007) 

DEWITTE, Siegfried see VAN DEN BERGH, Bram (June 
2008) 

DEWITTE, Siegfried see GEYSKENS, Kelly (December 
2008) 


DHAR, Ravi see FISHBACH, Ayelet (December 2005) 
DHAR, Ravi see NOVEMSKY, Nathan (December 2005) 
DHAR, Ravi see ZHANG, Ying (December 2007) 
DHAR, Ravi see LABROO, Aparna A. (April 2008) 


DHOLAKIA, Utpal M. see PRIESTER, Joseph R. (Decem- 
ber 2004) 


DIEHL, Kristin see MOORMAN, Christine (December 
2004) 


DIEHL, Kristin and Gal ZAUBERMAN (2005), Searching 
Ordered Sets: Evaluations from Sequences under Search 
(March), 824-832. 


Consumers often search for and choose from ordered sets, commonly 
from options listed from best to worst. Normatively, such declining 
orderings maximize expected value from search and should lead to 
more positive evaluations of the experience compared to searching 
improving orderings. We demonstrate, however, that amount of search 
moderates consumers’ evaluations of declining versus improving or- 
derings. Search from different orderings exposes consumers to se- 
quences of options characterized by different key psychological mo- 
ments (trend and end) as well as to different levels of average quality. 
Greater search can lead to more positive evaluations for improving 
versus declining orderings because consumers experience more pos- 
itive moments on which to base their evaluation. Supporting the pro- 
posed model, we show that overall evaluations are influenced by 
differences in these key moments over and above quality changes of 
the set. 


DIEHL, Kristin see ABENDROTH, Lisa J. (December 
2006) 


DIMOFTE, Claudiu V. and Richard F. YALCH (2007), Con- 


sumer Response to Polysemous Brand Slogans (March), 
515-522. 


Polysemous brand slogans have multiple meanings that may convey 
several product attributes. We build on extant research by suggesting 
that some consumers automatically access multiple meanings of a 
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polysemous brand slogan, whereas others access only a single, im- 
mediately available meaning. A novel measure of automatic access 
to secondary meaning (the Secondary Meaning Access via the Au- 
tomatic Route Test, or SMAART) is developed to capture this indi- 
vidual difference and show its consequences for consumer responses 
to polysemous slogans with unfavorable secondary meanings. The 
automatic-access account is further validated by employing the Im- 
plicit Association Test (Greenwald, McGhee, and Schwartz), sug- 
gesting that the unconscious impact of polysemous brand slogans can 
be more influential than intuitively expected. 


DODDS, Peter Sheridan see WATTS, Duncan J. (December 
2007) 


DREZE, Xavier see NUNES, Joseph C. (March 2006) 
DREZE, Xavier see VANHUELE, Marc (September 2006) 
DREZE, Xavier see SOOD, Sanjay (December 2006) 


DREZE, Xavier and Joseph C. NUNES (2009), Feeling Su- 
perior: The Impact of Loyalty Program Structure on 
Consumers’ Perceptions of Status (April), 890-905. 


We study status as it pertains to loyalty programs, investigating the 
impact of the number and size of tiers on consumers’ perceptions of 
status. We find that increasing the number of elites in the top tier 
dilutes perceptions of status, while adding a subordinate tier enhances 
status. Tiers below the second tier do not affect those at the top but 
can make those in the tier immediately above feel more elite. Given 
the choice between alternative programs, those who do not qualify 
for status prefer hierarchies with multiple tiers. Finally, we show that 
status-laden labels (gold and silver) on their own signal an increas- 
ingly selective hierarchy. 


DROLET, Aimee and Mary Frances LUCE (2004), The Ra- 
tionalizing Effects of Cognitive Load on Emotion-Based 
Trade-off Avoidance (June), 63-77. 


Consumers often face emotion-laden choices involving conflicting 
goals of personal importance (e.g., safety). Research suggests that 
consumers cope with the negative emotion associated with these 
choices by avoiding certain behaviors, in particular attribute trade- 
off making. This research investigates a factor that moderates these 
coping effects. Four experiments show that simple cognitive load can 
make consumers less averse to making attribute trade-offs. This re- 
search demonstrates, counterintuitively, that a reduction of cognitive 
resources through increased load can result in more normative de- 
cision behavior. Load apparently disinhibits trade-off making by dis- 
rupting consumers’ abilities to consider relevant self goal information 
and the negative emotional consequences of trading off something of 
personal importance, thereby reducing consumers’ need to cope. 


DROLET, Aimee see SIMONSON, Itamar (December 2004) 
DROLET, Aimee see WILLIAMS, Patti (December 2005) 
DROLET, Aimee see AAKER, Jennifer (August 2008) 


DU, Shuili, Sankar SEN, and C. B. BHATTACHARYA 
(2008), Exploring the Social and Business Returns of 
a Corporate Oral Health Initiative Aimed at Disadvan- 
taged Hispanic Families (October), 483-494. 


This research investigates the impact of a corporate oral health ini- 
tiative aimed at disadvantaged Hispanic families, especially the chil- 
dren. We find that the initiative promotes oral health behaviors only 
among less acculturated families. Moreover, it does so by both en- 
hancing participant children’s beliefs about the physical and psycho- 
social benefits of oral health behaviors and strengthening the link 
between the psychosocial beliefs and behaviors. We also find that 
when parents of the participant children believe that the program has 
been beneficial to them, they are willing to engage in reciprocal 
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behaviors, such as purchasing and supporting the corporate sponsor’ s 
products. 


DUBE, Laurette see FISHER, Robert J. (March 2005) 


DUHACHEK, Adam see KOZINETS, Robert V. (December 
2004) 


DUHACHEK, Adam (2005), Coping: A Multidimensional, 
Hierarchical Framework of Responses to Stressful Con- 
sumption Episodes (June), 41-53. 


This research explores a phenomenon that pervades many realms of 
consumer behavior—the various ways that consumers cope with stress 
and negative emotions. In study 1, I generate and test a multidimen- 
sional scale to measure the coping construct, revealing a more diverse 
set of strategies than accounted for in the consumer literature on 
coping. I test competing theories about the hierarchical structure of 
the coping construct. Study 2 validates these findings and begins to 
establish theoretical links between the coping dimensions and their 
antecedent relationships with discrete emotions. In contrast to extant 
research linking emotions and coping, which has only investigated 
main effect hypotheses, I conceptualize and find empirical evidence 
for a model in which emotions interact with appraisals jointly to enact 
coping strategies. This research contributes to the emerging consumer 
coping literature by enriching existing theoretical conceptualizations 
of consumer coping processes and by validating a scale that should 
prove useful in consumer research. 


DUHACHEK, Adam, Shuoyang ZHANG, and Shanker 
KRISHNAN (2007), Anticipated Group Interaction: 
Coping with Valence Asymmetries in Attitude Shift 
(October), 395-405. 


Many consumer decisions are influenced by social interactions with 
other consumers. This research proposes that negative group infor- 
mation induces asymmetric effects on individual attitudes toward a 
product, depending on anticipated group interaction as a moderating 
variable. More specifically, negative group information is expected 
to induce more attitude change on consumers who hold positive at- 
titudes. However, an opposite pattern of results is predicted when 
consumers anticipate discussing their product attitude with a group 
Namely, negative group information should stimulate more attitude 
change on consumers who hold negative attitudes. In two experiments, 
we show reliable support for this interaction between individual at- 
titude valence, group attitude valence, and anticipated group inter- 
action. We also provide evidence in support of the theoretically pre- 
dicted mechanism responsible for these effects. Implications for the 
emerging consumer literatures on valence asymmetry and anticipated 
group interaction are discussed. 


DUHACHEK, Adam see OAKLEY, James L. (February 
2008) 


E 
ECKHARDT, Giana M. see CAYLA, Julien (August 2008) 


ELLIOTT, Richard see GOULDING, Christina (February 
2009) 


ELPERS, Josephine L. C. M., Ashesh MUKHERJEE, and 
Wayne D. HOYER (2004), Humor in Television Ad- 
vertising: A Moment-to-Moment Analysis (December), 
592-598. 


Although humor represents a critical advertising technique around the 
world, previous research has investigated only single point, retro- 
spectively measured antecedents of perceived humor. Drawing on 
recent research indicating that moment-to-moment (MTM) responses 
have a significant effect on ad evaluations, we perform a MTM anal- 
ysis of humor in television advertising. Results indicate that a dynamic 
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transformation of surprise into humor lies at the heart of humor and 
that key features of the MTM surprise and MTM humor traces drive 
overall perceptions of humor. We discuss the theoretical implications 
of these findings and outline promising directions for future research. 


EPLEY, Nicholas see MOREWEDGE, Carey K. (December 


2007) 


EPP, Amber M. and Linda L. PRICE (2008), Family Iden- 


tity: A Framework of Identity Interplay in Consumption 
Practices (June), 50-70. 


“Being a family” is a vitally important collective enterprise central 
to many consumption experiences and replete with new challenges 
in contemporary society. We advance a framework to learn how fam- 
ilies draw on communication forms and use marketplace resources 
to manage interplays among individual, relational (e.g., couple, sib- 
ling, parent-child), and collective identities. Our framework also out- 
lines potential moderators of this identity-management process. To 
demonstrate the value of our framework for consumer researchers, 
we propose numerous research questions and offer applications in the 
areas of family decision making, consumer socialization, and person- 
object relations. 


ERDEM, Tiilin and Joffre SWAIT (2004), Brand Credibil- 


ity, Brand Consideration, and Choice (June), 191-198. 


We examine the role of brand credibility (trustworthiness and ex- 
pertise) on brand choice and consideration across multiple product 
categories that vary in regard to potential uncertainty about attributes 
and associated information acquisition costs and perceived risks of 
consumption. We find that brand credibility increases probability of 
inclusion of a brand in the consideration set, as well as brand choice 
conditional on consideration. We also find that although credibility 
impacts brand choice and consideration set formation more and 
through more constructs in contexts with high uncertainty and sen- 
sitivity to such uncertainty, credibility effects are present in all cat- 
egories. Finally, our results indicate that trustworthiness, rather than 
expertise, affects consumer choices and brand consideration more. 


ESCALAS, Jennifer Edson and Mary Frances LUCE 


(2004), Understanding the Effects of Process-Focused 
versus Outcome-Focused Thought in Response to Ad- 
vertising (September), 274-285. 


Research on mental simulation finds differential effects for process 
versus outcome focus. We manipulate the focus of participants’ 
thoughts while viewing advertisements and find that under low to 
moderate involvement, argument strength has a greater effect on be- 
havioral intentions when participants focus on the process versus the 
outcome of product use. This differential advantage of process-fo- 
cused thought reverses under conditions of high involvement. The 
apparent reason for the sensitivity of process-focused thought to ar- 
gument strength under low to moderate involvement is that a process 
focus leads to the relatively spontaneous formulation of a plan to 
purchase given strong, but not weak, ad arguments. 


ESCALAS, Jennifer Edson and James R. BETTMAN 


(2005), Self-Construal, Reference Groups, and Brand 
Meaning (December), 378-389. 


We propose that consumers purchase brands in part to construct their 
self-concepts and, in so doing, form self-brand connections. We focus 
on reference groups as a source of brand meaning. Results from two 
studies show that brands with images consistent with an ingroup 
enhance self-brand connections for all consumers, whereas brands 
with images that are consistent with an outgroup have a stronger 
negative effect on independent versus interdependent consumers. We 
propose that this differential effect is due to stronger self-differen- 
tiation goals for consumers with more independent self-concepts. We 
also find greater effects for more symbolic than for less symbolic 
brands. 
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ESCALAS, Jennifer Edson (2007), Self-Referencing and 
Persuasion: Narrative Transportation versus Analytical 
Elaboration (March), 421-429. 


This article contrasts narrative self-referencing with analytical self- 
referencing. I propose that narrative self-referencing persuades 
through transportation, where people become absorbed in a story—in 
this case, in their storylike thoughts (Green and Brock 2000). When 
ad viewers are transported by these narrative thoughts, persuasion is 
not negatively affected by weak ad arguments. Conversely, analytical 
self-referencing persuades via more traditional processing models, 
wherein cognitive elaboration is enhanced by relating incoming in- 
formation to one’s self or personal experiences, which results in a 
differential persuasive effect of strong versus weak arguments. I also 
propose that ad skepticism moderates the effect of narrative trans- 
portation. My assertions are tested in two experiments in the context 
of mental simulation as a form of narrative self-referencing. 


ETZEL, Michael J. see GASKI, John F. (March 2005) 


F 
FABER, Ronald J. see VOHS, Kathleen D. (March 2007) 


FAN, Xiucheng see HUI, Michael K. (September 2004) 


FANG, Xiang, Surendra SINGH, and Rohini AHLUWALIA 
(2007), An Examination of Different Explanations for 
the Mere Exposure Effect (June), 97-103. 


This article investigates two competing explanations of the mere ex- 
posure effect—the cognition-based perceptual fluency/misattribution 
theory (PF/M) and the affect-based hedonic fluency model 
(HFM)—under incidental exposure conditions. In two studies, the 
classical mere exposure effect is replicated in the context of banner 
advertising. The findings rule out the cognition-based PF/M and sug- 
gest that the spontaneous affective reaction resulting from perceptual 
fluency is a crucial link between fluency and evaluation. The studies 
provide strong evidence that the spontaneous affect influences eval- 
uative judgments through a more complex process, likely by coloring 
the interpretation of the fluency experience and the nature of resulting 
metacognitions relating fluency to liking. Theoretical and managerial 
implications of the findings are mentioned. 


FEINBERG, Fred see YOON, Carolyn (June 2006) 


FEINBERG, Fred M. see SALISBURY, Linda Court (Au- 
gust 2008) 


FENNIS, Bob M. see KARDES, Frank R. (October 2007) 


FENNIS, Bob M., Loes JANSSEN, and Kathleen D. VOHS 
(2009), Acts of Benevolence: A Limited-Resource Ac- 
count of Compliance with Charitable Requests (April), 
906-924. 


Across six field and lab experiments, we found that impaired self- 
control fosters compliance with charitable requests. Experiments | 
and 2 showed that self-regulatory resource depletion was induced 
when participants yielded to the initial requests of a foot-in-the-door 
script aimed at procuring volunteer behavior. Experiment 3 demon- 
strated that self-regulatory resource depletion mediated the effects of 
yielding to the initial requests of a foot-in-the-door technique on 
compliance with a charitable target request. Experiments 4-6 dem- 
onstrated that weak temporary and chronic self-control ability fostered 
compliance through reliance on compliance-promoting heuristics (i.e., 
reciprocity, liking, and consistency). 


FERNANDEZ, Karen V. see LASTOVICKA, John L. 
(March 2005) 
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FERRARO, Rosellina, Baba SHIV, and James R. 


BETTMAN (2005), Let Us Eat and Drink, for Tomor- 
row We Shall Die: Effects of Mortality Salience and 
Self-Esteem on Self-Regulation in Consumer Choice 
(June), 65-75. 


We examine how making mortality salient affects consumer choices. 
We develop a new theoretical framework predicting when consumer 
behaviors will be more (less) indulgent when mortality is salient, 
arguing that individuals focus more of their limited self-regulatory 
resources on domains that are important sources of self-esteem and 
less on domains that are not important sources. In two domains, food 
choice and charitable donations/socially conscious consumer behav- 
iors, high mortality salience led to less indulgent choices among par- 
ticipants for whom that domain was an important source of esteem 
and more indulgent choices for participants for whom the domain 
was not an important esteem source. 


FERRARO, Rosellina see TANNER, Robin J. (April 2008) 
FERRARO, Rosellina, James R. BETTMAN, and Tanya L. 


CHARTRAND (2009), The Power of Strangers: The 
Effect of Incidental Consumer Brand Encounters on 
Brand Choice (February), 729-741. 


In the course of daily encounters with other consumers, an individual 
may be incidentally exposed to various brands. We refer to these 
situations as incidental consumer brand encounters (ICBEs). This 
research examines how ICBEs influence brand choice. Four studies 
provide evidence that repeated exposure to simulated ICBEs increases 
choice of the focal brand for people not aware of the brand exposure, 
that perceptual fluency underlies these effects, and that these effects 
are moderated by perceivers’ automatic responses to the type of user 
observed with the brand. 


FISCHER, Eileen, Cele C. OTNES, and Linda TUNCAY 


(2007), Pursuing Parenthood: Integrating Cultural and 
Cognitive Perspectives on Persistent Goal Striving (De- 
cember), 425-440. 


This article argues that a fuller understanding of consumer persistence, 
or repeated attempts to achieve goals, is necessary and can be 
achieved by adopting an interdisciplinary perspective and integrating 
cultural and cognitive perspectives on consumer phenomena. Devel- 
oping insights by examining experiences of informants pursuing par- 
enthood using assisted reproductive technologies, we build on Ba- 
gozzi and Dholakia’s (1999) model of goal striving to explore how 
cultural discourses inform consumers’ cognitions. We analyze how 
both life-project framing discourses and culturally pervasive dis- 
courses affect consumers and demonstrate that a cultural perspective 
is a vital complement to cognitive models of persistence. 


FISHBACH, Ayelet and Ravi DHAR (2005), Goals as Ex- 


cuses or Guides: The Liberating Effect of Perceived 
Goal Progress on Choice (December), 370-377. 


Consumer choices are often driven by multiple goals (e.g., career and 
family), each of which if viewed in isolation may appear to suggest 
conflicting choices. This article examines the effect of initial goal 
pursuit on consumers’ interest in pursuing unrelated or even conflict- 
ing goals. Four studies were conducted to test whether perceived goal 
progress hinders the pursuit of the focal goal. These studies dem- 
onstrate that in the course of self-regulation progress along one goal 
liberates people to pursue inconsistent goals. Furthermore, merely 
planning to make goal progress in the future may facilitate incongruent 
choice of immediate action. 


FISHBACH, Ayelet see ZHANG, Ying (December 2007) 
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FISHER, Robert J. and Laurette DUBE (2005), Gender Dif- 
ferences in Responses to Emotional Advertising: A So- 
cial Desirability Perspective (March), 850-858. 


Two studies examine gender differences in responses to advertising 
with emotional content that varies on agency—a fundamental com- 
ponent of the male, but not female, stereotype. As hypothesized, males 
reported a less pleasant viewing experience and a less favorable at- 
titude toward the advertisement (A,,) when a low-agency emotion 
(i.e., stereotype-incongruent) ad was viewed with another male, while 
their responses were not affected by the presence of another person 
when they were exposed to a high-agency emotion (i.e., stereotype- 
congruent) ad. Males’ and females’ private responses were not sig- 
nificantly different, and females’ responses were invariant across so- 
cial contexts and type of ad 


FISHER, Robert J., Mark VANDENBOSCH, and Kersi D. 
ANTIA (2008), An Empathy-Helping Perspective on 
Consumers’ Responses to Fund-Raising Appeals (Oc- 
tober), 519-531. 


The research examines viewers’ actual responses to four televised 
fund-raising drives by a public television station over a 2-year period. 
The 584 pledge breaks we studied contain 4,868 individual appeals 
that were decomposed into two underlying dimensions based on the 
empathy-helping hypothesis: the appeal beneficiary (self versus other) 
and emotional valence (positive versus negative). We find that the 
most effective fund-raising appeals communicate the benefits to others 
rather than to the self and evoke negative rather than positive emo- 
tions. Appeals that emphasize benefits to the self significantly reduce 
the number of calls to the station, particularly when they have a 
positive emotional valence. 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. see WILLIAMS, Patti (December 
2004) 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. see POSAVAC, Steven S. (De- 
cember 2004) 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. see SENGUPTA, Jaideep (Decem- 
ber 2004) 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. see TAVASSOLI, Nader T. (Sep- 
tember 2006) 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J., Joseph C. NUNES, and Patti 
WILLIAMS (2007), License to Sin: The Liberating 
Role of Reporting Expectations (June), 22-31. 


This research examines the impact of asking intention questions about 
“vice behaviors,” or behaviors about which respondents simulta- 
neously hold both negative explicit and positive implicit attitudes. 
Asking questions about the likelihood of engaging in behaviors for 
which respondents maintain conflicting attitude structures appears to 
give respondents a “license to sin,” resulting in increased rates of 
behavior versus those of a control group not asked intention questions. 
However, when provided with defensive tools that highlight the neg- 
ative explicit component of their attitudes toward the behaviors, re- 
spondents are able to dampen the increase in behavior caused by the 
act of prediction. 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. see FITZSIMONS, Grainne M. 
(June 2008) 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. (2008), Editorial (June), 5-8. 


FITZSIMONS, Grainne M., Tanya L. CHARTRAND, and 
Gavan J. FITZSIMONS (2008), Automatic Effects of 
Brand Exposure on Motivated Behavior: How Apple 
Makes You “Think Different” (June), 21-35. 


his article first examines whether brand exposure elicits automatic 





behavioral effects as does exposure to social primes. Results support 
the translation of these effects: participants primed with Apple logos 
behave more creatively than IBM primed and controls; Disney-primed 
participants behave more honestly than E!-primed participants and 
controls. Second, this article investigates the hypothesis that exposure 
to goal-relevant brands (i.e., those that represent a positively valenced 
characteristic) elicits behavior that is goal directed in nature. Three 
experiments demonstrate that the primed behavior showed typical 
goal-directed qualities, including increased performance postdelay, 
decreased performance postprogress, and moderation by motivation. 


FLEMING, Monique A. see PRIESTER, Joseph R. (De- 
cember 2004) 


FOLKES, Valerie and Shashi MATTA (2004), The Effect 
of Package Shape on Consumers’ Judgments of Product 
Volume: Attention as a Mental Contaminant (Septem- 
ber), 390-401. 


A series of experiments examined how a container’s shape can bias 
judgments of product quantity. Packages that have shapes that are 
perceived as attracting more attention are also perceived to contain 
a greater volume of a product than same-sized packages that attract 
less attention. The disparity in attention leads to “mental contami- 


nation” of the volume judgment. The bias holds for different sets of 


containers, for containers placed in different contexts, and for con- 
tainers with contents varying in desirability. Habituation to an unusual 
container that attracts attention can reduce the effect, as can viewing 
containers with a disliked content. 


FOLKES, Valerie S. see MATTA, Shashi (September 2005) 


FOREHAND, Mark R. and Andrew PERKINS (2005), Im- 
plicit Assimilation and Explicit Contrast: A Set/Reset 
Model of Response to Celebrity Voice-Overs (Decem- 
ber), 435-441. 


An experiment reveals that the relationship between celebrity attitude 
and attitude toward brands paired with the celebrity’s voice is mod- 
erated by identification of the celebrity but only when attitude is 
measured explicitly. Using explicit measures, celebrity attitude was 
positively (negatively) related to brand attitude change when the ev- 
aluator could not (could) identify the celebrity. This finding is attrib- 
uted to “resetting,” a correction of the perceived influence from ir- 
relevant cues. On implicit measures, a positive relationship between 
celebrity and brand attitude was observed regardless of celebrity iden- 
tification. The disassociation between the explicit and implicit results 
suggests that resetting requires explicit evaluation. 


FOURNIER, Susan see AAKER, Jennifer (June 2004) 
FOX, Jean-Paul see DE JONG, Martijn G. (August 2007) 


G 


GALINSKY, Adam D. see RUCKER, Derek D. (August 
2008) 


GARG, Nitika, J. Jeffrey INMAN, and Vikas MITTAL 
(2005), Incidental and Task-Related Affect: A Re-In- 
quiry and Extension of the Influence of Affect on 
Choice (June), 154-159. 


We examine the interplay between incidental affect and task-related 
affect in the context of consumer choice. Specifically, we examine 
the differential impact of two discrete negative affective states—anger 
and sadness—vis-a-vis a neutral affective state. We replicate Luce’s 
(1998) finding that people are more likely to rely on a status quo 
option when they have to make emotionally difficult trade-offs. How- 
ever, incidental affect moderates this effect such that angry individuals 
are more influenced by task-related affect, while sadness is less in- 
fluenced by it. These findings support our thesis that consumers ex- 
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periencing different negative emotions display differential reliance on 
avoidance choice strategies such as choosing the status quo. 


GASKI, John F. and Michael J. ETZEL (2005), National 


Aggregate Consumer Sentiment toward Marketing: A 
Thirty-Year Retrospective and Analysis (March), 
859-867. 


An annual survey of U.S. consumers’ sentiment toward the institution 
of marketing has been conducted for the past two decades. This report 
describes the measuring instrument (which produces a summary index 
number for each year), the sample, and the longitudinal trend of 
survey results—the upshot of which is a pattern of slightly improving 
consumer sentiment toward marketing practice. When also incorpo- 
rating the findings of similar research done prior to this study, a 30 
yr. historical record emerges. Finally, examination of secondary data 
reveals that selected macroeconomic variables relate strongly to the 
consumer marketing sentiment index. 


GENTRY, James W. see COMMURI, Suraj (September 


2005) 


GERSHOFFE Andrew D. and Gita Venkataramani JOHAR 
(2006), Do You Know Me? Consumer Calibration of 
Friends’ Knowledge (March), 496-503. 


A consumer’s decision to rely on a friend to act as an agent depends, 
in part, on beliefs about the friend’s knowledge. Three studies examine 
the role of motivational and cognitive biases in estimating friends’ 
personalized knowledge (e.g., knowledge of one’s movie prefer- 
ences). Results show that estimates of close friends’ knowledge are 
less accurate than those of less close friends for personalized but not 
for impersonal knowledge. Specifically, the studies show more over- 
estimation of personalized knowledge and more bias in integrating 
new information for close as opposed to less close friends, supporting 
a motivational explanation for miscalibration of personalized 
knowledge. 


GERSHOFE Andrew D., Ashesh MUKHERJEE, and 


Anirban MUKHOPADHYAY (2007), Few Ways to 
Love, but Many Ways to Hate: Attribute Ambiguity and 
the Positivity Effect in Agent Evaluation (March), 
499-505. 


Recent research has identified a positivity effect in consumers’ eval- 
uations of agents, such as friends and professional critics, who provide 
word-of-mouth evaluations and recommendations. Specifically, agree- 
ment with an agent on previously loved alternatives is perceived as 
more diagnostic of the agent’s suitability than agreement on previ- 
ously hated alternatives. This article argues that the positivity effect 
arises from greater ambiguity about attribute ratings of hated versus 
loved alternatives. Three studies support this by showing that the 
effect is moderated by the number of attributes, the number of al- 
ternatives, and the revelation of an agent’s attribute ratings, and is 
mediated by attribute ambiguity. 


GERSHOFE Andrew D., Ashesh MUKHERJEE, and 


Anirban MUKHOPADHYAY (2008), What’s Not to 
Like? Preference Asymmetry in the False Consensus 
Effect (June), 119-125. 


Prior research has shown that individuals are often susceptible to a 
false consensus effect, whereby they overestimate the extent to which 
others share their opinions. In three studies, we show that the strength 
of the false consensus effect is moderated by the valence of one’s 
own opinion, such that overestimation of population consensus is 
greater when an individual likes an alternative as compared to when 
she or he dislikes it. Further, we show that this moderation of false 
consensus is driven by the availability of countervalence attributes, 
that is, disliked attributes in liked alternatives and liked attributes in 
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disliked alternatives. We discuss theoretical and practical implications 
of these results. 


GEYSKENS, Kelly, Siegfried DEWITTE, Mario 


PANDELAERE, and Luk WARLOP (2008), Tempt Me 
Just a Little Bit More: The Effect of Prior Food Temp- 
tation Actionability on Goal Activation and Consump- 
tion (December), 600-610. 


People are often exposed to actionable food temptations (i.e., an im- 
mediate opportunity to consume, like when friends offer cookies) and 
nonactionable food temptations (i.e., no immediate consumption op- 
portunity, like ads for chocolate). The results of three experiments 
suggest that prior exposure to nonactionable food temptations does 
not prevent the activation of an eating goal, given a subsequent con- 
sumption opportunity, while prior exposure to actionable food temp- 
tations prevents such activation. As a consequence, prior exposure to 
actionable food temptations enhances self-control on a current con- 
sumption occasion, while prior exposure to nonactionable food temp- 
tations reduces it. 


GIBSON, Bryan (2008), Can Evaluative Conditioning 


Change Attitudes toward Mature Brands? New Evi- 
dence from the Implicit Association Test (June), 
178-188. 


Two experiments (NV = 116) explored the effects of evaluative con- 
ditioning on mature brands. Explicit attitudes for mature brands were 
unaffected by evaluative conditioning. Experiment | showed, how- 
ever, that evaluative conditioning changed implicit attitudes toward 
Coke and Pepsi. This occurred only for participants who initially had 
no strong preference for either brand. Contingency awareness was 
not necessary to change implicit brand attitudes. Experiment 2 showed 
that brand choice was related to the altered implicit attitudes, but only 
when choice was made under cognitive load. Implications of these 
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GOLDSTEIN, Daniel G., Eric J. JOHNSON, and William 


F. SHARPE (2008), Choosing Outcomes versus Choos- 
ing Products: Consumer-Focused Retirement Invest- 
ment Advice (October), 440-456. 


Investing for retirement is one of the most consequential yet daunting 
decisions consumers face. We present a way to both aid and under- 
stand consumers as they construct preferences for retirement income 
The method enables consumers to build desired probability distri- 
butions of wealth constrained by market forces and the amount in- 
vested. We collect desired wealth distributions from a sample of work- 
ing adults, provide evidence of the technique’s reliability and 
predictive validity, characterize individual- and cluster-level differ- 
ences, and estimate parameters of risk aversion and loss aversion. We 
discuss how such an interactive method might help people construct 
more informed preferences. 


GOLDSTEIN, Noah J., Robert B. CIALDINI, and Vladas 


GRISKEVICIUS (2008), A Room with a Viewpoint: 
Using Social Norms to Motivate Environmental Con- 
servation in Hotels (October), 472-482 


[wo field experiments examined the effectiveness of signs requesting 
hotel guests’ participation in an environmental conservation program. 
Appeals employing descriptive norms (e.g., “the majority of guests 
reuse their towels”) proved superior to a traditional appeal widely 
used by hotels that focused solely on environmental protection. More- 
over, normative appeals were most effective when describing group 
behavior that occurred in the setting that most closely matched in- 
dividuals’ immediate situational circumstances (e.g., “the majority of 
guests in this room reuse their towels”), which we refer to as pro- 
vincial norms. Theoretical and practical implications for managing 
proenvironmental efforts are discussed. 


GOODSTEIN, Ronald C. see MIYAZAKI, Anthony D. 


(June 2005) 


GOODWIN, Geoffrey P. see RIIS, Jason (October 2008) 


GORN, Gerald J., Yuwei JIANG, and Gita Venkataramani 
JOHAR (2008), Babyfaces, Trait Inferences, and Com- 


data for evaluative conditioning specifically, and for consumer re- 
search in general, are considered. 


GIESLER, Markus (2006), Consumer Gift Systems (Sep- 


tember), 283-290. 


This article develops a critique of the dyadic model of consumer gift 
giving and an extension of the classic paradigm of gift giving as 
elaborated in fundamental anthropological and sociological texts. | 
conceptualize and present empirical evidence for the notion of a con- 
sumer gift system, a system of social solidarity based on a structured 
set of gift exchange and social relationships among consumers. Social 
distinctions, norm of reciprocity, and rituals and symbolisms are de- 
fined as key characteristics of a consumer gift system and are shown 
to be present in peer-to-peer music file sharing at Napster. Implications 
for extant research on solidarity, gift giving, and consumption are 
discussed, and future research directions are provided. 


GIESLER, Markus (2008), Conflict and Compromise: 


Drama in Marketplace Evolution (April), 739-753. 


How do markets change? Findings from a 7-year longitudinal pro- 
cessual investigation of consumer performances in the war on music 
downloading suggest that markets in the cultural creative sphere 
(those organizing the exchange of intellectual goods such as music, 
movies, software, and the written word) evolve through stages of 
perpetual structural instability. Each stage addresses an enduring cul- 
tural tension between countervailing utilitarian and possessive ideals 
Grounded in anthropology and consumer behavior, | illustrate this 
historical dynamic through the process of marketplace drama, a four- 
fold sequence of performed conflict among opposing groups of con- 
sumers and producers. Implications for theorizing on market system 
dynamics and the consumption of performance are offered. 


pany Evaluations in a Public Relations Crisis (June), 
36-49. 


We investigate the effects of babyfaceness on the trustworthiness and 
judgments of a company’s chief executive officer in a public relations 
crisis. Experiment | demonstrates boundary conditions for the ba- 
byfaceness-honesty trait inference and its influence on company eval- 
uations. Experiment 2 shows that trait inferences of honesty are drawn 
spontaneously but are corrected in the presence of situational evidence 
(a severe crisis) if cognitive resources are available. We demonstrate 
that these babyface-trait associations underlie evaluations by reversing 
the babyface effect on judgments in (a) experiment 3, where a priming 
task creates associations counter to the typical babyface—unintentional 
harm stereotype, and (b) experiment 4, which creates a situation where 
innocence is a liability. 


GOTLIEB, Jerry see ROGGEVEEN, Anne L. (June 2006) 
GOUKENS, Caroline, Siegfried DEWITTE, Mario 


PANDELAERE, and Luk WARLOP (2007), Wanting a 
Bit(e) of Everything: Extending the Valuation Effect to 
Variety Seeking (October), 386-394. 


Markman and Brendl have demonstrated that individuals tend to re- 
gard as more valuable those objects that are able to satisfy an active 
desire. Building on their framework, we predicted that desire would 
enlarge the consideration set and, hence, affect variety-seeking ten- 
dencies in a product category. Our first study shows that hunger and 
visual food cues enhance variety seeking in food items. Further, by 
means of mediation analyses and a suppression manipulation (ex- 


posing participants to stale foods), we are able to show that this 
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increase in variety-seeking results from an increased attractiveness in 
the food items. Our second study, where we generalize these findings 
by applying them to nonphysiological goals, produces evidence that 
the effect—the increase in variety seeking—is domain specific. 


GOULDING, Christina, Avi SHANKAR, Richard 
ELLIOTT, and Robin CANNIFORD (2009), The Mar- 
ketplace Management of Illicit Pleasure (February), 
759-771. 


Through pleasure, a foundational concept in consumer behavior, we 
offer an analysis of the history, development, and experience of club- 
bing, the postcursor of rave and the contextual focus of this article. 
On the basis of a 5-year study primarily involving participant ob- 
servation and interviewing, we present an analysis of how the club- 
bing experience is cocreated by promoters, DJs, and clubbers them- 
selves. We develop and demonstrate a biosocial conceptualization of 
pleasure and show how the shared experience of music and dance, 
the organization of space, and the effects of the drug ecstasy combine 
to produce a highly sought-after, calculated suspension of the rules 
and norms of everyday life. Further, we suggest that the club, as well 
as the pleasurable practices and experiences that it supports, has be- 
come a site of contained illegality. Here, the illicit, subversive prac- 
tices of rave have now become shepherded and channeled into more 
predictable, manageable, and regulated environments facilitated by 
the “knowing wink” of club promoters, police, and state authorities. 
Implications for consumer research are discussed. 


GRANT, Susan Jung, Prashant MALAVIYA, and Brian 
STERNTHAL (2004), The Influence of Negation on 
Product Evaluations (December), 583-591. 


The persuasive impact of a negation (“not difficult to use’’) is shown 
to depend on the allocation of cognitive resources. When resources 
are substantial, a brand is evaluated more favorably when a negation 
is positively valenced (“not difficult to use”) than when it is negatively 
valenced (“not easy to use”). Under limited resources, a negation has 
no effect. Between these extremes in resource allocation, the brand 
is evaluated more favorably when the negation is negatively valenced 
than when it is positively valenced. Further, this outcome under mod- 
erate resources occurs even though respondents represent the negation 
accurately in memory. These findings provide evidence that the pro- 
cessing of a negation follows a specific sequence such that the affir- 
mation (“difficult to use”) is elaborated first, and then the negator tag 
(“not”) is incorporated in judgment. 


GRANT, Susan Jung and Alice M. TYBOUT (2008), The 
Effect of Temporal Frame on Information Considered 
in New Product Evaluation: The Role of Uncertainty 
(April), 897-913. 


Three experiments explore how presenting a new product launch as 
occurring in the future versus the past affects the information used 
to evaluate the product. When a launch is described as a future event, 
marketplace conditions and characteristics of the sponsoring company 
receive consideration, and both types of information influence eval- 
uations. However, with a past launch, only sponsor information re- 
ceives consideration and guides evaluations (experiments | and 2). 
This temporal frame effect is attenuated when certainty is primed, 
implying that the uncertainty associated with the future versus the 
past motivates more comprehensive use of available information in 
the future (experiment 3). 


GRAYSON, Kent and Radan MARTINEC (2004), Con- 
sumer Perceptions of Iconicity and Indexicality and 
Their Influence on Assessments of Authentic Market 
Offerings (September), 296-312. 


Although consumer demand for authentic market offerings has often 
been mentioned in consumer research, the meaning of the term “au- 
thentic” has not been sufficiently specified. Thus, some important 
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differences among authentic market offerings have not been recog- 
nized or examined. This article uses Peirce’s semiotic framework to 
distinguish between two kinds of authenticity—indexical and iconic. 
We identify the cues that lead to the assessment of each kind, and, 
based on data collected at two tourist attractions, we show that these 
cues can have a different influence on the benefits of consuming 
authenticity. Our results also contribute to an understanding of the 
negotiation of reality and fantasy as a part of consumption. 


GREENLEAE Eric A. (2004), Reserves, Regret, and Re- 
joicing in Open English Auctions (September), 
264-273. 


Auction sellers usuaily must set a reserve, which is the lowest auction 
price that they will accept. I propose that anticipated regret and re- 
joicing affect reserves. Regret occurs when the highest bid exceeds 
the seller’s value for the property but is still below the reserve. Re- 
joicing occurs when the reserve forces the winning bidder to pay a 
higher price. The impact of regret and rejoicing can be observed by 
examining sellers’ learning over sequential auctions, particularly 
when they use a frequency heuristic. Results from an auction exper- 
iment with simulated bidders support the impact of anticipated regret 
and rejoicing on reserves. 


GREWAL, Dhruv see MIYAZAKI, Anthony D. (June 2005) 
GREWAL, Dhruv see ROGGEVEEN, Anne L. (June 2006) 
GRIFFIN, Dale see AAKER, Jennifer (August 2008) 


GRISKEVICIUS, Vladas see GOLDSTEIN, Noah J. (Oc- 
tober 2008) 


GU, Yangjie see HSEE, Christopher K. (April 2009) 


GUNASTI, Kunter and William T. ROSS JR. (2009), How 
Inferences about Missing Attributes Decrease the Ten- 
dency to Defer Choice and Increase Purchase Proba- 
bility (February), 823-837. 


Most purchases involve choices among options with incomplete at- 
tribute information. In such situations, consumers often have the op- 
tion not to choose any of the alternatives to avoid uncertainty. Al- 
ternatively, consumers can make inferences about the missing 
attributes. These inferences may occur spontaneously, or they may 
be strategically prompted. In five studies, it is shown that both ex- 
plicitly and implicitly prompting consumers to make inferences about 
the missing attributes reduces the tendency to select the no-choice 
option and increases the likelihood of making a purchase decision. 
In parallel, consumers who generate spontaneous inferences are also 
less likely to defer their choices. 


GUPTA, Richa see ALLEN, Michael W. (August 2008) 


GURHAN-CANLI, Zeynep see SWAMINATHAN, Vanitha 
(August 2007) 


GUTCHESS, Angela H. see YOON, Carolyn (June 2006) 


H 


HAMILTON, Rebecca W. and Gabriel J. BIEHAL (2005), 
Achieving Your Goals or Protecting Their Future? The 


Effects of Self-View on Goals and Choices (September), 
277-283. 


We show that encouraging consumers to think about themselves as 
independent or interdependent, making either promotion or prevention 
goals salient, has a systematic effect on inferred risk preferences. 
Interdependent self-view consumers, who are more interested in 
avoiding losses than in achieving gains, choose less risky alternatives 
than independent self-view consumers. However, because of asym- 
metric preferences for status quo alternatives, information about pre- 
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vious choices moderates the goal-mediated effect of self-view on 
choice. 

HAMILTON, Rebecca W. see THOMPSON, Debora Viana 
(March 2006) 


HAMILTON, Rebecca W. and Debora Viana THOMPSON 
(2007), Is There a Substitute for Direct Experience? 
Comparing Consumers’ Preferences after Direct and In- 
direct Product Experiences (December), 546-555. 


We show that direct product experiences (e.g., product trials) and 
indirect product experiences (e.g., reading a product description) re- 
sult in different levels of mental construal and product preferences. 
Study | demonstrates that increasing experiential contact with a prod- 
uct triggers more concrete mental construal and increases preferences 
for products that are easy to use relative to those that are more de- 
sirable but difficult to use. Studies 2 and 3 show that the effect of 
product experience can be attenuated by encouraging consumers to 
think concretely prior to product exposure and by asking consumers 
to choose products for others instead of themselves. 


HAMILTON, Ryan, Jiewen HONG, and Alexander 
CHERNEV (2007), Perceptual Focus Effects in Choice 
(August), 187-199. 


This article examines consumer choice as a function of the perceptual 
similarity of the options in the decision set. In particular, we examine 
a scenario in which a set of options is extended by adding alternatives 
that change its perceptual characteristics, increasing the salience of 
one of the options in the core set. In this context, we document that, 
contrary to normative predictions, perceptual focus can increase the 
choice share of one of the core options, even when the added alter- 
natives are dominated by both options in the core set. We further 
show that the observed effect is a function of consumers’ mode of 
information processing and is more pronounced in the context of 
intuitive (System |) processing than analytic (System 2) processing. 


HANDELMAN, Jay M. see KOZINETS, Robert V. (De- 
cember 2004) 


HARDESTY, David M. see KIDWELL, Blair (June 2008) 


HARDESTY, David M. see KIDWELL, Blair (December 
2008) 


HARDESTY, David M. see CARLSON, Jay P. (February 
2009) 


HAUBL, Gerald see MURRAY, Kyle B. (June 2007) 


HAWS, Kelly L. and William O. BEARDEN (2006), Dy- 
namic Pricing and Consumer Fairness Perceptions (De- 
cember), 304—311. 


Dynamic pricing practices by sellers in response to segment and 
individual-level differences have been made more feasible as internet 
buyer behavior increases. While benefits from these pricing practices 
can accrue to sellers and buyers, the potential for (un)fairness per- 
ceptions to mitigate these advantages is important. In an effort to 
investigate these issues, this article reports the results of three studies 
that examine the effects of seller-, consumer-, time-, and auction- 
based price differences on perceived price fairness and purchase sat- 
isfaction. The findings underscore the potential negative effects as- 
sociated with price differences from dynamic pricing practices. 


HAWS, Kelly L. and Cait POYNOR (2008), Seize the Day! 
Encouraging Indulgence for the Hyperopic Consumer 
(December), 680-691. 

This article explores the phenomenon of “hyperopia,” or an aversion 


to indulgence, as introduced by Kivetz and Keinan (2006) and Kivetz 
and Simonson (2002). We first develop a measure to capture hyperopia 
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as an individual difference. Three empirical studies use this measure 
to demonstrate that hyperopia and high self-control are both concep- 
tually and empirically distinct. Further, we show that altering the level 
at which an action or item is construed can make an indulgent goal 
or luxury product more appealing to the high hyperopia consumer by 
influencing its value in terms of an attractive long-term outcome. 


HAWS, Kelly L. see POYNOR, Cait (February 2009) 
HEATH, Chip see BERGER, Jonah (August 2007) 


HECKLER, Susan E. see RUSSELL, Cristel Antonia (June 
2004) 


HENRY, Paul C. (2005), Social Class, Market Situation, 
and Consumers’ Metaphors of (Dis)Empowerment 
(March), 766-778. 


This article explores the role of (dis)empowerment as a central phe- 
nomenon of social class. Experience of power is found to shape self- 
concept, which affects everyday consumption practices. Self-percep- 
tions were found to range from potent actor through to impotent 
reactor, and expectations for the future ranged from one of opportunity 
through to threat. These self-perceptions have been imbued as per- 
sonal values that guide preferred ways of doing and being. They flow 
into the financial domain, with professionals setting themselves up 
for opportunity and growth, taking a very broad perspective on in- 
vesting, and engaging in more elaborate budget planning. 


HERR, Paul M. see KANG, Yong-Soon (June 2006) 
HIRT, Edward R. see KARDES, Frank R. (October 2007) 


HOCH, Stephen J. see OKADA, Erica Mina (September 
2004) 


HOEGG, JoAndrea and Joseph W. ALBA (2007), Taste Per- 
ception: More than Meets the Tongue (March), 
490-498. 


Perceptual discrimination is fundamental to rational choice in many 
product categories yet rarely examined in consumer research. The 
present research investigates discrimination as it pertains to consum- 
ers’ ability to identify differences—or the lack thereof—among gus- 
tatory stimuli. Three experiments reveal systematic bias resulting from 
the presence of common visual and verbal product cues. Particularly 
noteworthy is the finding that the amount of bias induced by a subtle, 
nonevaluative cue can far exceed the bias induced by overt and well- 
established evaluative cues. In addition, the effects these cues have 
on perceptual discrimination diverge from the effects they have on 
preference. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. and Michela ADDIS (2007), Taste 
versus the Market: An Extension of Research on the 
Consumption of Popular Culture: A Re-Inquiry (Oc- 
tober), 415-424. 


Previous studies of cultural consumption have found a significant but 
weak relationship between expert judgment (EJ) and popular appeal 
(PA) and have suggested that this “little taste” phenomenon reflects 
a mediating role played by ordinary evaluation (OE) in diluting the 
association between EJ and PA. However, various weaknesses in this 
work have involved problems with sequential timing, nonindepend- 
ence of measurements, and contamination by market(ing)-related in- 
fluences. The present investigation of new data on motion pictures 
addresses these concerns to show that, when controlling for market 
success, consumers display aspects of “good taste” via indirect links 
from EJ to OE to PA. 


HOLT, Douglas B. and Craig J. THOMPSON (2004), Man- 
of-Action Heroes: The Pursuit of Heroic Masculinity in 
Everyday Consumption (September), 425-440. 


We develop a model describing how certain American men, those 
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men who have been described as emasculated by recent socioeco- 
nomic changes, construct themselves as masculine through their ev- 
eryday consumption. We find that American mass culture idealizes 
the man-of-action hero—an idealized model of manhood that resolves 
the inherent weaknesses in two other prominent models (the bread- 
winner and the rebel). The men we studied drew from this three-part 
discourse—what we call the ideology of heroic masculinity—to con- 
struct themselves in dramatic fashion as man-of-action heroes. In 
addition, we show that these men pursue heroic masculinity in very 
different ways, depending on their social class positions. 


HOLT, Douglas B. see USTUNER, Tuba (June 2007) 


HOLTZMAN, Leif see MOREWEDGE, Carey K. (Decem- 
ber 2007) 


HONG, Jiewen see HAMILTON, Ryan (August 2007) 


HONG, Jiewen and Angela Y. LEE (2008), Be Fit and Be 
Strong: Mastering Self-Regulation through Regulatory 
Fit (February), 682-695. 


This research examines the effect of regulatory fit on self-regulation. 
People experience regulatory fit when their strategy of goal pursuit 
fits (vs. conflicts) with their regulatory focus. Four experiments pro- 
vide support for the hypothesis that regulatory fit improves whereas 
regulatory nonfit impairs self-regulatory performance. These results 
were obtained across multiple self-regulatory tasks that included a 
handgrip exercise to test physical endurance (experiment 1), a choice 
between a healthy and a decadent snack to test willpower in the face 
of temptation (experiments 2 and 3), and a health-related compliance 
decision to demonstrate self-regulation (experiment 4). Intensified 
motivation seems to be the mechanism underlying the regulatory fit 
effect. 


HONG, Jiewen see WAN, Echo Wen (April 2009) 


HOUSTON, Michael J. see NG, Sharon (March 2006) 


HOYER, Wayne D. see ELPERS, Josephine L. C. M. (De- 
cember 2004) 


HSEE, Christopher K., Yang YANG, Yangjie GU, and Jie 
CHEN (2009), Specification Seeking: How Product 
Specifications Influence Consumer Preference (April), 
952-966. 


We offer a framework about when and how specifications (e.g., me- 
gapixels of a camera and number of air bags in a massage chair) 
influence consumer preferences and report five studies that test the 
framework. Studies 1-3 show that even when consumers can directly 
experience the relevant products and the specifications carry little or 
no new information, their preference is still influenced by specifi- 
cations, including specifications that are self-generated and by defi- 
nition spurious and specifications that the respondents themselves 
deem uninformative. Studies 4 and 5 show that relative to choice, 
hedonic preference (liking) is more stable and less influenced by 
specifications. 


HUANG, Yanliu and J. Wesley HUTCHINSON (2008), 
Counting Every Thought: Implicit Measures of Cog- 
nitive Responses to Advertising (June), 98-118. 


Our research explores new implicit measures of cognitive responses 
to advertisements that focus on detecting the effects of specific 
thoughts. We first demonstrate that consumers’ thoughts about per- 
suasive messages can be assessed by both a thought recognition task 
and a belief verification task. We also show that performance on these 
tasks (i.e., jointly observed responses, reaction times, and confidence 
ratings) can be modeled as Poisson counting processes. Finally, we 
illustrate the effectiveness of these new measures in predicting con- 
sumers’ product attitudes and that these measures can outperform 
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traditional thought listing when people are unwilling or unable to 
report certain thoughts. 


HUBER, Joel see WEST, Patricia M. (December 2004) 
HUBER, Joel see CHARTRAND, Tanya L. (August 2008) 
HUBER, Joel see SHARPE, Kathryn M. (October 2008) 


HUI, Michael K., Xiande ZHAO, Xiucheng FAN, and Kevin 
AU (2004), When Does the Service Process Matter? A 
Test of Two Competing Theories (September), 465—475. 


This article examines the interactive effect of process quality and 
outcome quality on service evaluation. Experiment | shows that the 
interaction between the two types of quality follows a pattern pre- 
dicted by two-factor theory. In contrast, experiment 2 demonstrates 
that when consumers feel uncertain about the service outcome prior 
to consumption, they will use process quality as a heuristic substitute 
in their assessment of the trustworthiness of the service provider. The 
resulting interaction between the types of quality then follows a pat- 
tern predicted by fairness heuristic theory. 


HULLAND, John see NENKOV, Gergana Y. (June 2008) 


HUMPHREYS, Michael S. see CORNWELL, T. Bettina 
(December 2006) 


HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley see HUANG, Yanliu (June 2008) 


I 
IACOBUCCI, Dawn (2005), From the Editor (June), 6-11. 
INMAN, J. Jeffrey see GARG, Nitika (June 2005) 
INMAN, J. Jeffrey see KHARE, Adwait (March 2006) 
INMAN, J. Jeffrey see NENKOV, Gergana Y. (June 2008) 
ISLAM, Towhidul see LOUVIERE, Jordan J. (August 2008) 


IYENGAR, Sheena S. see MOGILNER, Cassie (August 
2008) 


J 


JAIN, Shailendra Pratap, Nidhi AGRAWAL, and Durairaj 
MAHESWARAN (2006), When More May Be Less: 
The Effects of Regulatory Focus on Responses to Dif- 
ferent Comparative Frames (June), 91-98. 


We examined the consequences of regulatory focus on exposure to 
two types of comparative advertising frames—a maximal claim 
(“brand A is superior to brand B”) and a minimal claim (“brand A 
is equivalent or similar to brand B”)—in three experiments. In ex- 
periment 1, we manipulated these frames, basing the sponsor brand’s 
claim on comparison with an existing brand. In experiment 2, we 
operationalized the frames using a comparison featuring a sponsor 
brand targeting an established standard (Food and Drug Administra- 
tion guidelines). A third experiment provided convergent evidence 
for the process underlying these effects. Consistent with theoretical 
reasoning, we found that promotion-focused individuals were more 
persuaded by maximal comparisons while prevention-focused indi- 
viduals were either equally persuaded by the two frames or more 
persuaded by minimal frames. For prevention-focused individuals, 
maximal frames represented either a “no loss” or a “deviation from 
the norm.” The no loss representation led to maximal and minimal 
frames being equally persuasive. The deviation from the norm rep- 
resentation led to greater negative elaboration on maximal frames, 
making them less persuasive than minimal frames. For promotion- 
focused people, a maximal frame simply represented a gain over a 
minimal frame, and hence it induced more favorable elaboration and 
greater persuasion. 
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JAIN, Shailendra Pratap, Charles LINDSEY, Nidhi 
AGRAWAL, and Durairaj) MAHESWARAN (2007), 
For Better or For Worse? Valenced Comparative Frames 
and Regulatory Focus (June), 57-65. 


Three experiments examine how prevention-focused and promotion- 
focused consumers evaluate the comparison brand and what infor- 
mation they anchor on in direct comparative ads framed positively 
or negatively. Negative (vs. positive) frames lead prevention-focused 
respondents to exhibit higher evaluations for the advertised brand and 
lower evaluations for the comparison brand. Under promotion focus, 
positive (vs. negative) frames lead to more favorable attitudes toward 
the advertised brand with no difference in attitudes for the comparison 
brand. Preference for consistency is posited as a possible process 
explanation. We also find an evaluation order effect: prevention-fo- 
cused (promotion-focused) individuals evaluate the comparison (ad- 
vertised) brand first. 


JAIN, Shailendra Pratap, Kalpesh Kaushik DESAI, and 
Huifang MAO (2007), The Influence of Chronic and 
Situational Self-Construal on Categorization (June), 
66-76. 


Four studies, using chronic and situational self-construal, supported 
the proposition that individualists (collectivists) focus on within-cat- 
egory richness (between-category differentiation). Collectivists 
judged paired products as less similar than individualists did, but only 
at the higher level of a category hierarchy (studies | and 2). Further, 
collectivists were more context driven in product ratings in a cate- 
gorization task (study 3). Study 4 focused on high-level pairs and 
found that under high involvement, chronic self-construal dominated 
judgments. Under low involvement, chronic and situational construals 
interacted: individualists (collectivists) were less (more) amenable to 
the situational construal. Implications for self-construal and catego- 
rization research are discussed. 


JANAKIRAMAN, Narayan, Robert J. MEYER, and Andrea 
C. MORALES (2006), Spillover Effects: How Consum- 
ers Respond to Unexpected Changes in Price and Qual- 
ity (December), 361-369. 


This article examines how unexpected changes in the marketing mix 
of one product in a retail setting can influence demand for other, 
unrelated, items. Results from two laboratory studies show that spill- 
over effects can occur in response to both positive and negative 
changes in either the price or quality of a product, such that positive 
changes increase total spending on other items and negative changes 
reduce it. The results also demonstrate that an attributional process 
underlies these effects, indicating that consumers experience specific 
affective responses directed at the retailer that lead them either to 
reward or punish the retailer accordingly. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see COOKE, Alan D. J. (June 2004) 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see MEYVIS, Tom (September 
2004) 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see CUNHA, Marcus, Jr. (April 
2008) 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see LARAN, Juliano (December 
2008) 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see CHANDON, Elise (April 2009) 
JANISZEWSKI, Chris see LARAN, Juliano (April 2009) 
JANSSEN, Loes see FENNIS, Bob M. (April 2009) 
JANUS, Eunika see COWLEY, Elizabeth (June 2004) 
JIANG, Yuwei see GORN, Gerald J. (June 2008) 
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JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani see MUKHOPADHYAY, An- 
irban (March 2005) 


JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani see GERSHOFE Andrew D. 
(March 2006) 


JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani, Durairaj MAHESWARAN, 
and Laura A. PERACCHIO (2006), MAPping the Fron- 
tiers: Theoretical Advances in Consumer Research on 
Memory, Affect, and Persuasion (June), 139-149. 


Information processing research published in the Journal of Consumer 
Research has produced theoretical advances in our understanding of 
consumer behavior. This article highlights two themes that have 
emerged in consumer research over the past 15 years. These are the 
interplay between motivation and cognition and the impact of implicit 
processes on consumer behavior. We examine these themes in three 
core areas of information processing research—memory, affect, and 
persuasion. We also discuss methodological innovations that have 
enabled theory building and conclude with suggestions for future 
theoretical work in consumer research. 


JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani see MUKHOPADHYAY, An- 
irban (March 2007) 


JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani see ZEMBORAIN, Martin R. 
(March 2007) 


JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani see GORN, Gerald J. (June 
2008) 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder see CHAPLIN, Lan Nguyen (June 
2005) 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder see MONGA, Alokparna Basu 


(March 2007) 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder see CHAPLIN, Lan Nguyen (De- 
cember 2007) 


JOHNSON, Eric J. see BUCHAN, Nancy R. (June 2004) 


JOHNSON, Eric J. see GOLDSTEIN, Daniel G. (October 
2008) 


JOHNSON, Joseph, Gerard J. TELLIS, and Deborah J. 
MACINNIS (2005), Losers, Winners, and Biased Trades 
(September), 324-329. 


When faced with sequential information, consumers tend to fall prey 
to one of two well-known heuristics: the hot (or cold) hand and the 
gambler’s fallacy. The authors relate these two traditionally separate 
heuristics to differences in accepting (buy) versus rejecting (sell) de- 
cisions. They identify trend length as a contextual moderating variable 
and show an asymmetry between buying and selling frames. When 
applied to a stock market context, a consistent finding is that con- 
sumers prefer to buy past winners and sell past losers even when 
neither should be preferred. This behavior violates the normative rule 
of buy low and sell high. 


K 
KAHN, Barbara E. see MILLER, Elizabeth G. (June 2005) 


KAHN, Barbara E., Mary Frances LUCE, and Stephen M. 
NOWLIS (2006), Debiasing Insights from Process Tests 
(June), 131-138. 


Most of the articles appearing in JCR that are characterized as be- 
havioral decision theory (BDT) address some kind of bias or deviation 
from normative decision making. In addition to pointing out biases, 
these articles often examine underlying decision processes. We lev- 
erage approaches that researchers have used to understand process 
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for insights into when and how biases can be corrected. We argue 
that some of these biases can be corrected by directly altering the 
decision maker’s conscious processes, while other biases can be cor- 
rected more indirectly by altering the decision environment. 

KAHN, Barbara E. see MILLER, Elizabeth Gelfand (Feb- 
ruary 2008) 


KANG, Yong-Soon and Paul M. HERR (2006), Beauty and 


dynamic framing processes, assess whether other brands share a social 
fit with the meanings of the gay community. Implications for au- 
thenticity and brand legitimacy are discussed. 


KAUFMANN, Patrick J. see BROOKS, Charles M. (Sep- 
tember 2004) 


KEINAN, Anat see KIVETZ, Ran (September 2006) 
KELLARIS, James J. see KARDES, Frank R. (September 


the Beholder: Toward an Integrative Model of Com- 
munication Source Effects (June), 123-130. 


We present a framework applicable to market communications that 
prominently feature the message source, with little or no argumen- 
tation. Based on dual-process thecries and the recent literatures on 
resource matching and bias correction, we argue that source effects 
occur through one or more of the following three processes: periph- 
eral/heuristic processing of source as a cue, central/systematic pro- 
cessing of source as product arguments, and correction of source 
biases. This three-process model sets boundary conditions for the 
existing source models (i.e., main-effect models and source-by-prod- 
uct interaction models) and explains negative source effects. 


KARDES, Frank R., Maria L. CRONLEY, James J. 


KELLARIS, and Steven S$. POSAVAC (2004), The 
Role of Selective Information Processing tn Price-Qual- 
ity Inference (September), 368-374. 


This research investigates the effects of the amount of information 
presented, information organization, and concern about closure on 
selective information processing and on the degree to which consum- 
ers use price as a basis for inferring quality. Consumers are found to 
be less likely to neglect belief-inconsistent information and their qual- 
ity inferences less influenced by price when concern about closure is 
low (vs. high) and information is presented randomly (vs. ordered) 
or a small amount of information is presented. Results provide a 
picture of a resource-constrained consumer decision maker who pro- 
cesses belief-inconsistent information only when there is motivation 
and opportunity. 


KARDES, Frank R. see POSAVAC, Steven S. (December 


2004) 


KARDES, Frank R., Bob M. FENNIS, Edward R. HIRT, 


Zakary L. TORMALA, and Brian BULLINGTON 
(2007), The Role of the Need for Cognitive Closure in 
the Effectiveness of the Disrupt-Then-Reframe Influence 
Technique (October), 377-385. 


The disrupt-then-reframe (DTR) influence technique involves con- 
fusing consumers with a disruptive message and then reducing am- 
biguity by reframing the message. Experiment | shows that the DTR 
technique increases retail sales in a supermarket setting. Experiment 
2 shows that the DTR technique increases the willingness to pay to 
join a student interest group. Experiment 3 shows that the DTR tech- 
nique increases student support for a tuition increase. The results also 
show that the DTR effect increases as the need for closure increases 
and that disruption motivates consumers to embrace a reframed mes 
sage that facilitates closure by reducing ambiguity. 


KATES, Steven M. (2004), The Dynamics of Brand Legit- 


imacy: An Interpretive Study in the Gay Men’s Com- 
munity (September), 455-464. 


Certain brands attain legitimacy (i.e., social fitness) through existing 
frames and dynamic framing processes described in this article. Draw- 
ing on qualitative data collected from gay consumers, this article 
explores ways brands are cocreated in a non-brand-focused com- 
munity. Collective action frames—shared ways of interpreting mean- 
ings within social interaction—provide the connection between a com- 
munity and its legitimate brands. Informants routinely inscribe some 
brands with the frames of the gay community and, when applying 
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KELLER, Punam A. (2006), Regulatory Focus and Efficacy 


of Health Messages (June), 109-114. 


Two studies support the premise that a person’s regulatory focus 
determines the salience of self-efficacy (perceived ease) or response 
efficacy (perceived effectiveness) of health behaviors. The findings 
indicate greater regulatory-efficacy fit (experiment 1) and higher in- 
tentions to perform the advocated behaviors (experiment 2) when 
self-efficacy features are paired with promotion focus and when re- 
sponse efficacy features are paired with prevention focus. The data 
support the premise that self-efficacy is weighed more than response 
efficacy when the regulatory focus is promotion, whereas the reverse 
is true in prevention regulatory focus. 


KHARE, Adwait and J. Jeffrey INMAN (2006), Habitual 


Behavior in American Eating Patterns: The Role of 
Meal Occasions (March), 567-575. 


Based on literatures in cognitive resource conservation and contextual 
cue consistency, we study two types of habits—carryover and base- 
line—in the consumption of food nutrients. Carryover habit obtains 
when the level of a nutrient consumed in preceding meals influences 
its consumption in the current meal. Baseline habit obtains when a 
nutrient’s consumption systematically differs across meals. We test 
our hypotheses via a hierarchical linear model using a food con- 
sumption diary panel. Findings support our carryover habit and base- 
line habit dichotomy, as well as our predictions that carryover habit 
is stronger at breakfast and that within-meal carryover effects are 
stronger than across-meal carryover effects. 


KIDWELL, Blair see MOORMAN, Christine (December 


2004) 


KIDWELL, Blair, David M. HARDESTY, and Terry L. 


CHILDERS (2008), Consumer Emotional Intelligence: 
Conceptualization, Measurement, and the Prediction of 
Consumer Decision Making (June), 154-166. 


This research details the development of the Consumer Emotional 
Intelligence Scale (CEIS), which was designed to measure individual 
differences in consumers’ ability to use emotional information. Scale 
development procedures confirmed the theoretical structure of the 18- 
item scale. Results supported the scale’s reliability and its discriminant 
and nomological validity. Our consumer domain-specific measure pre- 
dicted food choices better than a more domain-general alternative. 
Furthermore, consumer emotional intelligence (EI) predicted food 
choices beyond cognitive knowledge. Finally, consumer El was found 
to generalize to product-based decision making. Theoretical impli- 
cations of consumer EI are discussed along with areas of future 
research 


KIDWELL, Blair, David M. HARDESTY, and Terry L. 


CHILDERS (2008), Emotional Calibration Effects on 
Consumer Choice (December), 611-621. 


This research extends the knowledge calibration paradigm to include 
emotional calibration. Two studies were conducted to investigate the 
effects of emotional calibration on consumer decision making. Emo- 
tionally calibrated consumers made higher-quality food choices, and 
these effects were predictive beyond cognitive ability and cognitive 
calibration. In a field experiment, emotional calibration enhanced 
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obese consumers’ decision quality by attenuating the impact of im- 
pulsive eating on caloric intake and reducing the effect of a vivid 
presentation of food choices. Theoretical implications are discussed 
for consumer emotional ability, confidence, and calibration, along 
with a motivation explanation for our findings. The significance of 
emotional calibration to future research is addressed along with a 
discussion of consumer well-being. 


KIM, B. Kyu see CHOI, Jinhee (March 2006) 
KIM, B. Kyu see ZAUBERMAN, Gal (February 2009) 
KIM, Hakkyun, Akshay R. RAO, and Angela Y. LEE 


(2009), It’s Time to Vote: The Effect of Matching Mes- 
sage Orientation and Temporal Frame on Political Per- 
suasion (April), 877-889. 


What political candidates say during their campaign and when they 
say it are critical to their success. In three experiments, we show that 
abstract, “why”-laden appeals are more persuasive than concrete, 
“how”-laden appeals when voters’ decision is temporally distant; the 
reverse is true when the decision is imminent, and these results are 
strongest among those who are politically uninformed. These effects 
seem to be driven by a match between temporal distance and the 
abstractness of the message that leads to perceptions of fluency, and 


the ensuing “feels right” experience yields enhanced evaluations of 


the focal stimulus. 


KIM, Kyeongheui and Joan MEYERS-LEVY (2008), Con- 


text Effects in Diverse-Category Brand Environments: 
The Influence of Target Product Positioning and Con- 
sumers’ Processing Mind-Set (April), 882-896. 


We investigate the apparent rarity of contrast effects in diverse-cat- 
egory contextual and target product settings. Three studies show that 
the direction of context effects depends on (a) whether target product 
positioning is abstract or concrete, (b) consumers’ adoption of an 
item-specific, similarity-focused relational or dissimilarity-focused re- 
lational processing mind-set, and (c) the magnitude of resources al- 
located to processing. We find that contrast effects emerge when an 
ambiguous target product is positioned concretely, not abstractly, and 
consumers employ relational, not item-specific, processing. A frame- 
work clarifies how and when each of the aforementioned factors 
shapes context effects, often in ways never before seen. 


KIM, Kyeongheui, Meng ZHANG, and Xiuping LI (2008), 


Effects of Temporal and Social Distance on Consumer 
Evaluations (December), 706-713. 


This article investigates how two dimensions of psychological dis- 
tance (i.e., temporal distance and social distance) jointly affect con- 
sumers’ evaluations of products. Drawing on the properties of psy- 
chological distance and diminishing sensitivity to the increase in 
distance, we show an interaction effect of the two distance dimensions 
on product evaluations in two experiments. Specifically, when both 
dimensions are proximal, consumer evaluations are more influenced 
by the value associated with low-level construals than when either 
or both dimensions are distal, where consumer evaluations are more 
influenced by the value associated with high-level construals. 
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who are both goal seekers (i.e., attempting to utilize the agent to 
achieve own goals) and persuasion sentries (i.e., guarding against 
unwanted marketing persuasion). The target-agent relationship and 
the target’s experience with persuasion emerge as factors that affect 
strategy use. An experimental study supports the proposition that the 
target-agent relationship interacts with persuasion experience to affect 
Strategy usage. 


KIVETZ, Ran (2005), Promotion Reactance: The Role of 
Effort-Reward Congruity (March), 725-736. 


Incentives may simultaneously entice consumers and arouse reac- 
tance. It is proposed that consumers reaffirm their autonomy by choos- 
ing rewards that are congruent with the promoted consumption effort 
(choosing reward x over reward y, given effort x). Such congruity 
allows consumers to construe their behavior as intrinsically motivated 
rather than externally induced, because the effort is its own reward. 
Supporting this conceptualization, the results indicate that preferences 
for effort-congruent rewards are attenuated among consumers with 
lower psychological reactance, after a reactance-reduction manipu- 
lation, when rewards are independent of personal effort, and when 
rewards are a by-product rather than the intention of effort. 


KIVETZ, Ran and Anat KEINAN (2006), Repenting Hy- 


peropia: An Analysis of Self-Control Regrets (Septem- 
ber), 273-282. 


This article proposes that supposedly farsighted (hyperopic) choices 
of virtue over vice evoke increasing regret over time. We demonstrate 
that greater temporal separation between a choice and its assessment 
enhances the regret (or anticipated regret) of virtuous decisions (e.g., 
choosing work over pleasure). We argue that this finding reflects the 
differential impact of time on the affective determinants of self-control 
regrets. In particular, we show that greater temporal perspective at- 
tenuates emotions of indulgence guilt but accentuates wistful feelings 
of missing out on the pleasures of life. We examine alternative ex- 
planations, including action versus inaction regrets and levels of 
construal 


KJELDGAARD, Dannie see ASKEGAARD, S@¢ren (June 


2005) 


KJELDGAARD, Dannie and S¢ren ASKEGAARD (2006), 


The Glocalization of Youth Culture: The Global Youth 
Segment as Structures of Common Difference (Septem- 
ber), 231-247. 


In this article we present an analysis of global youth cultural con- 
sumption based on a multisited empirical study of young consumers 
in Denmark and Greenland. We treat youth culture as a market ide- 
ology by tracing the emergence of youth culture in relation to mar- 
keting and how the ideology has glocalized. This transnational market 
ideology is manifested in the glocalization of three structures of com- 
mon difference that organize our data: identity, center-periphery, and 
reference to youth cultural consumption styles. Our study goes beyond 
accounts of global homogenization and local appropriation by show- 
ing the glocal structural commonalities in diverse manifestations of 
youth culture 


KLEINE, Robert E., III (2008), Remembrance (June), 1-3. 


KING, Tracey see WONG, Nancy (February 2008) KOZINETS. Robert V.. John F. SHERRY. JR. Diana 


KIRMANI, Amna and Margaret C. CAMPBELL (2004), STORM, Adam 


Goal Seeker and Persuasion Sentry: How Consumer 
Targets Respond to Interpersonal Marketing Persuasion 
(December), 573-582. 


This article investigates how consumers respond to influence attempts 
by interpersonal marketing agents such as salespeople and service 
personnel. We conceptualize the consumer target as a goal-directed 
individual who attempts to manage a marketing interaction. Three 
qualitative data sets reveal 15 response strategies reflecting targets 


DUHACHEK, Krittinee 
NUTTAVUTHISIT, and Benét DEBERRY-SPENCE 
(2004), Ludic Agency and Retail Spectacle (December), 
658-672. 


Spectacular, themed environments have been theorized as places 
where play is limited and consumer agency is overpowered. In a 
multiperspectival ethnographic engagement with ESPN Zone Chi- 
cago, we find consumers resisting the rules, but only to a limited 
degree. Spectacular consumption possesses a do-it-yourself quality 
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unrecognized in prior theory. Technology and screens are important 
to this form of play, which exhibits a transcendent character built of 
liminoid elements and consumer fantasy. Yet, even in ostensibly over- 
powering spectacular consumption environments, consumption still 
is negotiated dialectically; consumer and producer interests are em- 
bedded in one another in a process of “interagency.” 


KOZINETS, Robert V. and Jay M. HANDELMAN (2004), 
Adversaries of Consumption: Consumer Movements, 
Activism, and Ideology (December), 691-704. 


This article focuses on consumer movements that seek ideological 
and cultural change. Building from a basis in New Social Movement 
(NSM) theory, we study these movements among anti-advertising, 
anti-Nike, and anti-GE food activists. We find activists’ collective 
identity linked to an evangelical identity related to U.S. activism’s 
religious roots. Our findings elucidate the value of spiritual and re- 
ligious identities to gaining commitment, warn of the perils of preach- 
ing to the unconverted, and highlight movements that seek to trans- 
form the ideology and culture of consumerism. Conceiving 
mainstream consumers as ideological opponents inverts conventional 
NSM theories that view them as activists’ clients. 


KOZINETS, Robert V. (2008), Technology/Ideology: How 


Ideological Fields Influence Consumers’ Technology 
Narratives (April), 865-881. 


Through a systematic study of consumer narratives, this article models 
how technology ideologies influence consumer-level thought, speech, 
and action. Applying critical discourse analysis and articulation theory 
approaches, a semiotic square model represents the relations between 
Techtopian, Green Luddite, Work Machine, and Techspressive ideo- 
logical elements in an ideological field. The narratives of individual 
consumers move between ideological elements in ways suggested by 
the model’s semantic relations. The results reveal novel aspects of 
consumers’ dynamic relations to technology ideology and invite fur- 
ther investigations of technology and consumption ideology. 


KRAMER, Thomas and Lauren BLOCK (2008), Conscious 


and Nonconscious Components of Superstitious Beliefs 
in Judgment and Decision Making (April), 783-793. 


Despite the large impact that superstitious beliefs have on the mar- 
ketplace, we currently know very little about their implications for 
consumer judgment and decision making. We document the existence 
of the influence of superstitious beliefs on consumer behavior and 
specify their conscious and nonconscious underlying properties. In 
particular, we show that superstitious beliefs have a robust influence 
on product satisfaction and decision making under risk. However, 
these effects are only observed when superstitious beliefs are allowed 
to work nonconsciously. Using a process-dissociation task, we further 
demonstrate the distinct conscious versus nonconscious components 
of the effect of superstition on decision making under risk. 


KRISHNA, Aradhna see BROWN, Christina L. (December 


2004) 


KRISHNA, Aradhna (2006), Interaction of Senses: The Ef- 


fect of Vision versus Touch on the Elongation Bias 
(March), 557-566. 


We highlight the role of interacting senses on consumer judgment. 
Specifically, we focus on the role of the visual and haptic (touch) 
senses on the elongation bias, which predicts that the taller of two 
equivolume objects will appear bigger. We show that sensory modality 
will affect the extent (and even direction) of the elongation bias—with 
visual cues alone and with bimodal “visual and haptic cues” (seeing 
and handling the objects), we obtain the elongation bias; however, 
with haptic cues alone (handling the objects blindfolded) and in bi- 
modal judgments with visual load, we obtain a reversal of the elon- 
gation bias 
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KRISHNA, Aradhna and Maureen MORRIN (2008), Does 
Touch Affect Taste? The Perceptual Transfer of Product 
Container Haptic Cues (April), 807-818. 


We develop a conceptual framework regarding the perceptual transfer 
of haptic or touch-related characteristics from product containers to 
judgments of the products themselves. Thus, the firmness of a cup 
in which water is served may affect consumers’ judgments of the 
water itself. This framework predicts that not all consumers are 
equally affected by such nondiagnostic haptic cues. Results from four 
studies show that consumers high in the autotelic need for touch 
(general liking for haptic input) are less affected by such nondi- 
agnostic haptic cues compared to consumers low in the autotelic need 
for touch. The research has many implications for product and pack- 
age design. 


KRISHNA, Aradhna, Rongrong ZHOU, and Shi ZHANG 
(2008), The Efiect of Self-Construal on Spatial Judg- 
ments (August), 337-348. 


Much prior literature has focused on the effect of self-construal on 
social judgment. We highlight the role of self-construal in spatial 
judgments. We show that individuals with independent (vs. interde- 
pendent) self-construals are more prone to spatial judgment biases in 
tasks in which the context needs to be included in processing; they 
are less prone to spatial judgment biases in tasks in which the context 
needs to be excluded in processing. We show such spatial judgment 
effects when self-construal is operationalized by different cultures 
(study 1) and as a construct that shifts with situational primes (studies 
2 and 3). 


KRISHNA, Aradhna and Rohini AHLUWALIA (2008), 
Language Choice in Advertising to Bilinguals: Asym- 
metric Effects for Multinationals versus Local Firms 
(December), 692-705. 


We examine the role of language choice in advertising to bilinguals 
in global markets. Our results reveal the existence of asymmetric 
language effects for multinational corporations (MNCs) versus local 
firms when operating in a foreign domain, such that the choice of 
advertising language affects advertising effectiveness for MNCs but 
not local companies. Also, different language formats (e.g., the local 
language vs. English or a mix of the two languages) are shown to 
vary in their advertising effectiveness for different types of products 
(luxuries vs. necessities). Our results indicate that language choice 
for advertisements is an important decision for MNCs. Also, MNCs 
cannot mimic local companies in their choice of advertising language. 


KRISHNAMURTHY, Parthasarathy see NAGPAL, Anish 
(February 2008) 
KRISHNAN, H. Shanker see MAO, Huifang (June 2006) 


KRISHNAN, H. Shanker see LINDSEY, Charles D. (March 
2007) 


KRISHNAN, Shanker see DUHACHEK, Adam (October 
2007) 


KUKAR-KINNEY, Monika see RIDGWAY, Nancy M. (De- 
cember 2008) 


L 


LABROO, Aparna A. and Suresh RAMANATHAN (2007), 
The Influence of Experience and Sequence of Conflict- 
ing Emotions on Ad Attitudes (March), 523-528. 


Two experiments suggest that when participants evaluate an ad, they 
prefer improving ad emotions, because attitudes are based on an as- 
sessment of whether the emotions deviate positively or negatively 
from previous levels of emotions. In contrast, when emotions are 
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experienced, positive emotions facilitate coping with later negativity, 
and an ad with declining (vs. improving) emotions results in more 
favorable attitudes. This beneficial effect of experienced positive emo- 
tions in reducing the impact of subsequent negative emotions is re- 
versed when the positive emotions are allowed to dissipate over a 
time delay between the experiences of the two emotions. 


LABROO, Aparna A., Ravi DHAR, and Norbert 


SCHWARZ (2008), Of Frog Wines and Frowning 
Watches: Semantic Priming, Perceptual Fluency, and 
Brand Evaluation (April), 819-831. 


Three experiments show that semantic primes can enhance perceptual 
fluency, resulting in higher liking of the perceived product. Specifi- 
cally, semantic primes that cue the visual identifier of one of two 
products (e.g., a bottle of wine with a frog shown on the label) increase 
preference of the prime-compatible target over another target (e.g., a 
wine without a frog on the label). This is observed even when ex- 
posure to the target is limited to levels associated with perceptual 
encoding of the target (experiment |). Semantic priming of constructs 


compatible with perceptual features of the target increases liking of 


the target (experiments 2 and 3), and increased liking of the target 
is mediated by the target’s increased visual appeal (experiment 3). 


LABROO, Aparna A. and Vanessa M. PATRICK (2009), 


Psychological Distancing: Why Happiness Helps You 
See the Big Picture (February), 800-809. 


We propose that a positive mood, by signaling that a situation is 
benign, might allow people to step back and take in the big picture. 
As a consequence, a positive mood might increase abstract construal 
and the adoption of abstract, future goals. In contrast, a negative mood, 
by signaling not only danger but also its imminence, might focus 
y sig 8 ) £ g 
attention on immediate and proximal concerns and reduce the adop- 
tion of abstract, future goals. 


LALWANI, Ashok K. and Kent B. MONROE (2005), A 


Reexamination of Frequency-Depth Effects in Con- 
sumer Price Judgments (December), 480-485. 


Previous research has shown that when there are multiple possible 
prices for two brands, the brand that is discounted frequently but at 
shallow levels is perceived to have a lower average price than the 
brand that is discounted infrequently but at deeper levels (the “fre- 
quency effect”). However, when there are only two possible prices 
for each brand, the brand discounted infrequently but at deeper levels 
is perceived to have a lower average price (the “depth effect”). Over 
a series of experiments, we demonstrate that these frequency and 
depth effects do not generalize to other temporal price distributions. 


LARAN, Juliano see CUNHA, Marcus, Jr. (April 2008) 


LARAN, Juliano, Chris JANISZEWSKI, and Marcus 
CUNHA JR. (2008), Context-Dependent Effects of 


Goal Primes (December), 653-667. 


We provide evidence that goal priming effects are context dependent. 
We show that goal primes encourage prime-consistent behavior when 
the behavioral context is common and prime-inconsistent behavior 
when the behavioral context is uncommon. While the prime-consistent 
behavior is compatible with existing theory, the prime-inconsistent 
behavior poses a theoretical challenge. We argue that uncommon 
behavioral contexts encourage the release of a primed goal and, as a 
consequence, an increase in the relative activation of information 
inconsistent with the primed goal and prime-inconsistent behavior. 


LARAN, Juliano see CUNHA, Marcus, Jr. (February 2009) 
LARAN, Juliano and Chris JANISZEWSKI (2009), Be- 


havioral Consistency and Inconsistency in the Resolu- 
tion of Goal Conflict (April), 967-984. 


During the course of a day, consumers experience choices that involve 
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goal conflict (e.g., eat tasty vs. healthy food, recreate vs. work, relax 
vs. act). In some cases, an initial behavior is followed by a similar 
behavior. In other cases, an initial behavior is followed by an opposing 
behavior. We posit that a passive guidance system can nonconsciously 
guide behavior when there is goal conflict and, hence, determine 
whether a sequence of behaviors will be consistent or inconsistent. 
The passive guidance system is sensitive to whether a current behavior 
sustains goal activation and encourages similar future behaviors or 
results in goal achievement and encourages dissimilar future behav- 
iors. Eight experiments provide evidence for this passive guidance 
system. 


LAROCHE, Michel see MOURALI, Mehdi (August 2007) 


LARSEN, Val, David LUNA, and Laura A. PERACCHIO 
(2004), Points of View and Pieces of Time: A Taxonomy 
of Image Attributes (June), 102-111. 


Visual persuasion is effective to the extent that manipulations of 
attributes in the ad system elicit desired responses in the human sys- 
tem. This articie identifies several ad system attributes—angle of 
vision, cutting rate, and camera motion—and proposes metrics for 
specifying the range of values for each attribute. Using the resource- 
matching hypothesis as a theoretical framework, it discusses human 
system effects of the ad system attributes and, thus, integrates the 
semiotics and information-processing approaches to advertising. 


LASTOVICKA, John L. and Karen V. FERNANDEZ 
(2005), Three Paths to Disposition: The Movement of 
Meaningful Possessions to Strangers (March), 813-823. 


Our interpretive research treats meaningful possessions as vessels of 
public and private meanings. From this perspective, we unpack con- 
sumer disposition of meaningful possessions to strangers at garage 
sales and online auctions. We reveal how a range of valences of self- 
extension and self-referernces other than the ideal self shape a mean- 
ingful possession’s journey from self to other. We identify a new 
iconic transfer divestment ritual, deepen and reinterpret other di- 
vestment rituals, and uncover how a shared sense of self allows pos- 
sessions to migrate across seller-buyer boundaries. We present and 
discuss the implications of a model depicting three paths to 
disposition. 


LATOUR, Kathryn A. see COTTE, June (February 2009) 


LAU-GESK, Loraine (2005), Understanding Consumer 
Evaluations of Mixed Affective Experiences (June), 
23-28. 


This research examines the influence of final trend, temporal prox- 
imity, and source similarity on consumers’ overall retrospective eval- 
uations of sequential mixed affective experiences comprised of pos- 
itive, negative, and neutral affective responses. Findings from the first 
experiment indicate that when consumers make comparisons based 
on similarities among affective responses, evaluations tend to be in- 
fluenced by final trend. In contrast, when consumers make compar- 
isons based on differences, temporal proximity influences evaluations. 
A second experiment shows that novelty of the experience attenuates 
these effects. This research is discussed in view of research on se- 
quential single as well as simultaneous mixed affective experiences. 


LAURENT, Gilles see VANHUELE, Marc (September 
2006) 


LAW, Sharmistha see AGGARWAL, Pankaj (December 
2005) 


LEBARON, David see DESARBO, Wayne S. (June 2008) 
LEE, Angela Y. see HONG, Jiewen (February 2008) 
LEE, Angela Y. see KIM, Hakkyun (April 2009) 

LEE, Jonathan see MORRIN, Maureen (September 2006) 
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LEE, Leonard and Dan ARIELY (2006), Shopping Goals, 
Goal Concreteness, and Conditional Promotions (June), 
60-70. 


We propose a two-stage model to describe the increasing concreteness 
of consumers’ goals during the shopping process, testing the model 
with a series of field experiments at a convenience store. Using a 
number of different process measures (experiment 1), we first estab- 
lished that consumers are less certain of their shopping goals and 
construe products in less concrete terms when they are in the first 
(vs. second) stage of the shopping process. The results of experiments 
2 and 3 next demonstrate that goal-evoking marketing promotions 
(e.g., conditional coupons) are more effective in influencing consum- 
ers’ spending when consumers’ goals are less concrete. 


LEE, Myung-Soo see RATCHFORD, Brian T. (June 2007) 
LERMAN, Dawn see LUNA, David (December 2005) 


LEROUGE, Davy and Luk WARLOP (2006), Why It Is So 
Hard to Predict Our Partner’s Product Preferences: The 
Effect of Target Familiarity on Prediction Accuracy 
(December), 393-402. 


Many buying decisions require predictions of another person’s prod- 
uct attitudes. Yet, consumers are often inaccurate predictors, even for 
familiar others. We provide strong evidence that target familiarity can 
even hurt accuracy in the presence of attitude feedback. Although 
overprojection and lack of product-specific attitude information have 
been identified as possible reasons for prediction inaccuracy, our re- 
sults suggest a retrieval explanation. When presented with product- 
specific attitude feedback, predictors adapted their level of projection 
and encoded the attitude information, but they did not use this in- 
formation. Instead, they retrieved less diagnostic, pre-stored infor- 
mation about the familiar targets to predict their product attitudes. 


LI, Xiuping (2008), The Effects of Appetitive Stimuli on 
Out-of-Domain Consumption Impatience (February), 
649-656. 


Earlier work in consumer research has documented the effect of ap- 
petitive stimuli (e.g., chocolate cookies) on a related consumption 
domain (e.g., eating). We argue that appetitive stimuli can lead to a 
change in temporal orientation and affect subsequent consumption 
impatience across domains. In a series of experiments, we find that 
consumers exposed to appetitive stimuli are more present oriented, 
more likely to choose smaller-sooner rewards or vice options, and 
more likely to make unplanned purchase decisions. 


LI, Xiuping see KIM, Kyeongheui (December 2008) 


LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. see BROOKS, Charles M. 
(September 2004) 


LINDSEY, Charles see JAIN, Shailendra Pratap (June 2007) 


LINDSEY, Charles D. and H. Shanker KRISHNAN (2007), 
Retrieval Disruption in Collaborative Groups due to 
Brand Cues (March), 470-478. 


This research examines the effect of brand cues on retrieval of target 
brands by individuals in collaborative (vs. noncollaborative) settings. 
We examine two theories, salience of the brand cue and retrieval- 
Strategy disruption, as potential explanations. Two experiments show 
that brand cues lead to greater inhibition of target brands in a col- 
laborative versus a noncollaborative setting. The theoretical contri- 
bution is the exposition of a double-cueing effect of brand cues such 
that both (a) cue salience and (b) cue-induced retrieval-strategy dis- 
ruption are greater for individuals in a collaborative setting. The dis- 
cussion highlights additional theoretical implications of this research. 


LIU, Wendy and Jennifer AAKER (2008), The Happiness 
of Giving: The Time-Ask Effect (October), 543-557. 


JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 


This research examines how a focus on time versus money can lead 
to two distinct mind-sets that affect consumers’ willingness to donate 
to charitable causes. The results of three experiments, conducted both 
in the lab and in the field, reveal that asking individuals to think about 
“how much time they would like to donate” (vs. “how much money 
they would like to donate”) to a charity increases the amount that 
they ultimately donate to the charity. Fueling this effect are differential 
mind-sets activated by time versus money. Implications for the re- 
search on time, money, and emotional well-being are discussed. 


LIU, Wendy (2008), Focusing on Desirability: The Effect 


of Decision Interruption and Suspension on Preferences 
(December), 640-652. 


This research examines the phenomenon of interruptions and sus- 
pensions in decision making. It is proposed that information pro- 
cessing may change from a bottom-up, data-driven to a top-down, 
goal-directed mode after an interruption, thereby affecting prefer- 
ences. In particular, in decisions involving desirability and feasibility 
conflicts, because desirability is a superordinate goal to feasibility, 
four studies found that when a decision is interrupted and later re- 
sumed, people become more likely to favor highly desirable but less 
feasible consumption, such as a high-risk, high-reward option or a 
high-quality, high-price option. A reduced focus on feasibility is found 
to underlie this effect. 


LIU, Wendy see SELA, Aner (April 2009) 

LOEWENSTEIN, George see RICK, Scott I. (April 2008) 
LOURO, Maria J., Rik PIETERS, and Marcel 
ZEELENBERG (2005), Negative Returns on Positive 


Emotions: The Influence of Pride and Self-Regulatory 
Goals on Repurchase Decisions (March), 833-840. 


Contrary to the common assumption that positive emotions generally 
lead to favorable behavioral intentions, feelings of pride can decrease 
consumers’ repurchase intentions. Results from three experimental 
studies demonstrate that the impact of pride on repurchase intentions 
is contingent on consumers’ self-regulatory goals but that this is so 
only among consumers with high levels of pride. Specifically, con- 
sumers with high prevention pride are less likely to repurchase than 
those with high promotion pride, whereas no difference arises between 
consumers with low promotion pride and those with low prevention 
pride. These effects generalize across situational and chronic differ- 
ences in self-regulatory goals and are accompanied by differences in 
consumers’ information requirements. 


LOUVIERE, Jordan J., Towhidul ISLAM, Nada WASI, 


Deborah STREET, and Leonie BURGESS (2008), De- 
signing Discrete Choice Experiments: Do Optimal De- 
signs Come at a Price? (August), 360-375. 


In discrete choice experiments, design decisions are crucial for de- 
termining data quality and costs. While high statistical efficiency 
designs are desirable, they may come at a price if they increase the 
cognitive burden for respondents. We address this problem by de- 
signing 44 experiments that systematically vary numbers of attributes 
and attribute level differences. Our results for two product categories 
suggest that respondents systematically are less consistent in an- 
swering choice questions as statistical efficiency increases. This re- 
lationship holds regardless of the number of attributes and is statis- 
tically significant even if one accommodates preference heterogeneity. 
Implications for practice and future research are discussed. 


LOWREY, Tina M. and L. J. SHRUM (2007), Phonetic 


Symbolism and Brand Name Preference: A Re-Inquiry 
(October), 406-414. 


Two experiments investigated the effects of phonetic symbolism on 
brand name preference. Participants indicated preference for fictitious 
brand names for particular products (or for products with particular 
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attributes) from word pairs that differed only on vowel sound (e.g., 
front vs. back vowels, or vowel sounds associated with positive vs. 
negative concepts). Participants preferred brand names more when 
the attributes connoted by the vowel sounds (e.g., small, sharp) were 
positive for a product category (e.g., convertible, knife), but they 
preferred the same names less when the attributes connoted were 
negative for a product category (e.g., sport utility vehicle, hammer). 
However, words with negative vowel sounds were least preferred 
regardless of product category or attribute. 


LUCE, Mary Frances see DROLET, Aimee (June 2004) 


LUCE, Mary Frances see ESCALAS, Jennifer Edson (Sep- 
tember 2004) 


LUCE, Mary Frances see KAHN, Barbara E. (June 2006) 


LUCE, Mary Frances see MILLER, Elizabeth Gelfand (Feb- 
ruary 2008) 


LUNA, David see LARSEN, Val (June 2004) 


LUNA, David and Laura A. PERACCHIO (2005), Adver- 
tising to Bilingual Consumers: The Impact of Code- 
Switching on Persuasion (March), 760-765. 


Building on a sociolinguistic framework, our research explores the 
impact of code-switching on the persuasiveness of marketing mes- 
sages. Code-switching refers to mixing languages within a sentence, 
a common practice among bilingual consumers. We investigate how 
responses to different types of code-switched messages can provide 
insight into bilingual consumers’ persuasion processes. A pilot study 
reveals a code-switching direction effect such that minority-language 
slogans switching to the majority language result in greater persuasion 
than majority-language slogans switching to the minority language. 
The effect is attributed to the salience of the code-switched word in 
the slogan. Study 1 explores this code-switching direction effect in 
more detail and shows that when associations toward the minority 
language are positive, the code-switching direction effect is reversed. 


LUNA, David, Dawn LERMAN, and Laura A. 
PERACCHIO (2005), Structural Constraints in Code- 
Switched Advertising (December), 416-423. 


Code switching, the use of mixed-language expressions, is gaining 
prominence in advertising targeting linguistic minorities. Two studies 
investigate the existence of linguistic rules governing the use of code 
switching and identify situations in which those rules have a greater 
impact on persuasion. The studies extend Myers-Scotton’s 1995 
model of code switching by revealing an interaction between linguistic 
correctness and type of processing. More specifically, breaking the 
linguistic rules of code switching results in less persuasive messages 
but only when consumers process the ads in a highly data-driven 
mode. When consumers do not engage in highly data-driven pro- 
cessing, breaking linguistic rules does not influence persuasion 


LUNA, David, Torsten RINGBERG, and Laura A. 
PERACCHIO (2008), One Individual, Two Identities: 
Frame Switching among Biculturals (August), 279-293. 


Bicultural bilingual individuals have incorporated two cultures within 
themselves and speak the languages of those cultures. When cued by 
a particular language, these individuals activate distinct sets of culture- 
specific concepts, or mental frames, which include aspects of their 
identities. Three studies show that language-triggered frame switching 
(i.e., switching from one set of mental frames to another) occurs only 
with biculturals, not with bilinguals who are not bicultural. The studies 
uncover frame switching at the within-individual level, and they in- 
clude both qualitative and experimental evidence. They also provide 
a methodology to identify the relative activation strength of specific 
mental frames in different languages 
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LYNCH, John G., Jr. (2006), Accessibility-Diagnosticity 


and the Multiple Pathway Anchoring and Adjustment 
Model (June), 25-27. 


I discuss how the Multiple Pathway Anchoring and Adjustment model 
is similar to and different from the Feldman and Lynch accessibility- 
diagnosticity model, elaborated as an anchoring and adjustment model 
by Lynch, Marmorstein, and Weigold. Cohen and Reed’s concept of 
representational sufficiency embraces both attitude coherence and re- 
trieval fluency; these map to prior operationalizations of diagnosticity 
in past accessibility-diagnosticity research. Cohen and Reed’s func- 
tional sufficiency maps closely to Lynch et al.’s notion of a com- 
parison of cumulative diagnosticity to a diagnosticity threshold in an 
anchoring and adjustment process. I identify differences between the 
two models and call for research to distinguish their predictions. 


M 


MACINNIS, Deborah J. see JOHNSON, Joseph (September 
2005) 


MACINNIS, Deborah J. see PARK, C. Whan (June 2006) 


MACINNIS, Deborah J. see PATRICK, Vanessa M. (March 
2007) 


MACINNIS, Deborah J. see DE MELLO, Gustavo (August 
2007) 


MACLARAN, Pauline and Stephen BROWN (2005), The 
Center Cannot Hold: Consuming the Utopian Market- 
place (September), 311-323. 


This article draws upon the utopian studies literature to integrate two 
strands of contemporary consumer research, the study of place and 
space and the analysis of consumer/marketer relations. Based on a 
longitudinal study of a festival shopping mall, we provide an emergent 
theory of how the utopian marketplace is experienced, a theory that 
hinges around three interlinked conceptual categories: sensing dis- 
place, creating playspace, and performing artscape, which are sub- 
verted by the center management's maladroit refreshment of the retail 
offer. The relevance of this theorization for place-based scholarship, 
together with its implications for researchers of consumer/marketer 
relations, is also discussed. 


MAGUIRE, Angela M. see CORNWELL, T. Bettina (De- 
cember 2006) 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see AGRAWAL, Nidhi (March 
2005) 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see AGRAWAL, Nidhi (March 
2005) 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see JOHAR, Gita Venkatara- 
mani (June 2006) 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see JAIN, Shailendra Pratap 
(June 2006) 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj and Cathy Yi CHEN (2006), 
Nation Equity: Incidental Emotions in Country-of-Or- 
igin Effects (December), 370-376. 


Different from past research on country-of-origin effects that has 
focused on cognitive factors, this article examines the impact of in- 
cidental emotions and cognitive appraisals associated with these emo- 
tions on country-of-origin effects. Experiment | compared anger and 
sadness and demonstrated that country of origin influenced evalua- 
tions only in the angry (vs. sad) condition where human (vs. situation) 
control was high. Experiment 2 further identified the effects of agency 
control using a different emotion, frustration. Based on these obser- 
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vations, this article suggests that, like brands, countries also have 
equity associated with them, termed “nation equity,” that has both 
performance and emotional components. 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see JAIN, Shailendra Pratap 
(June 2007) 


MAIN, Kelley J. see ARGO, Jennifer J. (December 2008) 


MALAVIYA, Prashant see GRANT, Susan Jung (December 
2004) 


MALAVIYA, Prashant see TYBOUT, Alice M. (June 2005) 


MALAVIYA, Prashant (2007), The Moderating Influence 
of Advertising Context on Ad Repetition Effects: The 
Role of Amount and Type of Elaboration (June), 32—40. 


Although several advertising studies report that message repetition 
leads to favorable evaluation of the advertised brand, a surprisingly 
large number of studies fail to find this repetition effect. This article 
investigates the influence of the advertising context in which the ad 
is presented on the repetition effect. The ad context, along with the 
ad content and individual differences in expertise, are found to in- 
fluence the type of elaboration (item-specific and relational elabo- 
ration) a message receives. Message repetition affects evaluation 
when the additional exposures facilitate the complementary genera- 
tion of these two types of elaboration of the ad message. When either 
type of elaboration dominates or when the message recipient spon- 
taneously generates the impoverished type of elaboration, the effect 
of ad repetition is not observed. These findings provide evidence for 
the distinct influence on evaluation of the amount and type of elab- 
oration that an advertising message receives. 


MANCHANDA, Rajesh V. see ARGO, Jennifer J. (Septem- 
ber 2005) 


MANDEL, Naomi see NOWLIS, Stephen M. (December 
2004) 


MANDEL, Naomi see SMEESTERS, Dirk (March 2006) 


MANDEL, Naomi and Stephen M. NOWLIS (2008), The 
Effect of Making a Prediction about the Outcome of a 
Consumption Experience on the Enjoyment of That Ex- 
perience (June), 9-20. 


Does predicting the outcome of an uncertain event enhance the en- 
joyment of observing that event? The current popularity of office 
pools, spoiler message boards, and online betting Web sites seems to 
suggest that the act of prediction increases enjoyment. However, in 
a series of four experiments, we find that consumers who make pre- 
dictions about uncertain events enjoy observing those events signif- 
icantly less than those who do not make predictions, despite consum- 
ers’ expectations to the contrary. We explain our results in terms of 
anticipated regret. In fact, removing the source of anticipated regret 
eliminates the negative effect of prediction on enjoyment. 

MANDEL, Naomi and Dirk SMEESTERS (2008), The 
Sweet Escape: Effects of Mortality Salience on Con- 
sumption Quantities for High- and Low-Self-Esteem 
Consumers (August), 309-323. 


This research demonstrates that exposure to death-related stimuli can 
increase consumers’ amounts of purchasing and consumption. We 


demonstrate that consumers who have been recently reminded of their 


own impending mortality wish to purchase higher quantities of food 
products (and actually eat higher quantities) than do their control 
counterparts. This effect occurs primarily among low-self-esteem con- 
sumers. We explain our findings in terms of escape from self-aware- 
ness. Low (but not high) self-esteem participants overconsume in 
response to a mortality salience activation as a means to escape from 
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self-awareness. We also address alternative explanations for these 
effects. 


MANDEL, Naomi see SCOTT, Maura L. (October 2008) 


MAO, Huifang and H. Shanker KRISHNAN (2006), Effects 
of Prototype and Exemplar Fit on Brand Extension Eval- 
uations: A Two-Process Contingency Model (June), 
41-49. 


The brand extension literature suggests that consumers will favorably 
evaluate a brand extension when (a) it has high fit with the brand 
and (b) the brand has positive evaluations. We suggest that when a 
brand operates in multiple product domains, extension evaluations 
are more complex than have been conceptualized, and favorable con- 
sumer responses may result even in the absence of the above two 
conditions. Our two-process contingency model proposes two di- 
mensions of fit (brand prototype fit and product exemplar fit) and two 
evaluative processes (top-down and parallel attitude transfer) that 
drive extension evaluations in different ways, depending on the level 
of cognitive resources. Three empirical studies found consistent sup- 
port for the model. 


MAO, Huifang see JAIN, Shailendra Pratap (June 2007) 


MARTIN, Brett A. S. (2004), Using the Imagination: Con- 
sumer Evoking and Thematizing of the Fantastic Imag- 
inary (June), 136-149. 


This article explores the process by which consumers evoke and 
thematize the fantastic imaginary when playing a fantasy-based trad- 
ing card game. Interviews with 15 informants, all players of Magic: 
The Gathering, serve as data. The result is a new framework that 
reveals how the fantastic imaginary is evoked and thematized. A 
typology of thematizing strategies employed by consumers is also 
presented. Implications are discussed in relation to consumer research, 
imagination theory, literary theory of the evoked fantastic imaginary, 
and the imaginary in play. 


MARTINEC, Radan see GRAYSON, Kent (September 
2004) 


MASON, Marlys J. see PAVIA, Teresa M. (September 2004) 


MATHWICK, Charla and Edward RIGDON (2004), Play, 
Flow, and the Online Search Experience (September), 
324-332. 


This study examines the conditions necessary to transform online 
information search into “play,” a highly positive experience capable 
of delivering intrinsic value in the form of escapism and enjoyment. 
On the basis of the four-channel model of flow, perceived play is 
investigated as the consequence of flow versus various nonflow states. 
Moderated by product involvement, play serves as a link between 
flow theory and the online consumer attitude formation process. 


MATHWICK, Charla, Caroline WIERTZ, and Ko DE 
RUYTER (2008), Social Capital Production in a Virtual 
P3 Community (April), 832-849. 


The purpose of this study is to examine the relational norms that 
determine social capital—an intangible resource embedded in and 
accumulated through a specific social structure. The social structure 
examined in this study is a virtual community created through text- 
based conversations oriented toward peer-to-peer problem solving 
(P3). Empirical results support the conceptualization of social capital 
as an index composed of the normative influences of voluntarism, 
reciprocity, and social trust. Membership length was found to mod- 
erate the virtual P3 community experience. Qualitative analysis of 
the community dialogue provides additional support for the charac- 
terization of virtual P3 activity as community based. 


MATTA, Shashi see FOLKES, Valerie (September 2004) 
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MATTA, Shashi and Valerie S. FOLKES (2005), Inferences 
about the Brand from Counterstereotypical Service Pro- 
viders (September), 196—206. 


We compared effects of information about a stereotypical service 
provider with that about a counterstereotypical service provider on 
inferences about the similarity of employees within the firm and the 
firm’s similarity to other firms (across-brand differentiation). Our 
three experiments varied the provider’s gender so that it was either 
stereotypical or counterstereotypical for an occupation. Consistent 
with previous research, information about a counterstereotypical em- 
ployee whose behavior violated expectancies decreased the perception 
of similarity between the individual and other employees compared 
with when the employee was stereotypical. However, that same in- 
formation increased the perception that the firm was superior to other 
firms. 


MCCABE, Deborah Brown see NOWLIS, Stephen M. (De- 
cember 2004) 


MCGILL, Ann L. see BOTTI, Simona (September 2006) 


MCGILL, Ann L. see AGGARWAL, Pankaj (December 
2007) 


MCGILL, Ann L. see RAMANATHAN, Suresh (December 
2007) 


MELOY, Margaret G. see CARLSON, Kurt A. (March 
2006) 


MENON, Geeta see YORKSTON, Eric (June 2004) 


MENON, Geeta see CHANDRAN, Sucharita (September 
2004) 


MEYER, Robert J. see JANAKIRAMAN, Narayan (De- 


cember 2006) 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan see PERACCHIO, Laura A. (June 
2005) 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan see ZHU, Rui (Juliet) (June 2007) 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan and Rui (Juliet) ZHU (2007), The 
Influence of Ceiling Height: The Effect of Priming on 
the Type of Processing That People Use (August), 
174-186. 


This article demonstrates that variations in ceiling height can prime 
concepts that, in turn, affect how consumers process information. We 
theorized that when reasonably salient, a high versus low ceiling can 
prime the concepts of freedom versus confinement, respectively 
These concepts, in turn, can prompt consumers’ use of predominately 
relational versus itern-specific processing. Three studies found support 
for this theorizing. On a variety of measures, ceiling height—induced 
relational or item-specific processing was indicated by people’s re- 
liance on integrated and abstract versus discrete and concrete ideation. 
Hence, this research sheds light on when and how ceiling height can 
affect consumers’ responses. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan see KIM, Kyeongheui (April 2008) 


MEYVIS, Tom and Chris JANISZEWSKI (2004), When 
Are Broader Brands Stronger Brands? An Accessibility 
Perspective on the Success of Brand Extensions (Sep- 
tember), 346-357. 


It is common for brands to extend into additional product categories. 
The most successful extensions involve brands that are associated 
with benefits that are valued in the extension category. We propose 
that brand extension success also depends on the accessibility of these 
benefit associations and that accessibility, in turn, depends on the 
amount of interference by competing brand associations (e.g., cate- 
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gory associations). One implication of this proposition is that broad 
brands (i.e., brands offering a portfolio of diverse products) will tend 
to have more accessible benefit associations than narrow brands (i.e., 
brands offering a portfolio of similar products) and can therefore 
engage in more successful brand extensions than narrow brands, even 
when the narrow brands are more similar to the extension category. 
However, when benefit associations are equally accessible and di- 
agnostic, the evaluation of brand extensions will instead be dictated 
by the similarity between brand and extension category associations. 


MEYVIS, Tom and Alan D. J. COOKE (2007), Learning 
from Mixed Feedback: Anticipation of the Future Re- 
duces Appreciation of the Present (August), 200-211. 


Consumers can evaluate their past choices by comparing their ob- 
tained outcome to other possible outcomes. We demonstrate that how 
people process this comparative feedback depends on whether they 
use it to prepare for future decisions. In particular, the anticipation 
of similar future choices increases consumers’ sensitivity to com- 
parisons with better alternatives and reduces their liking of the chosen 
option. Our findings indicate that forward-looking consumers selec- 
tively test the hypothesis that their current choice can be improved 
on and, as a result, disproportionately attend to the unfavorable com- 
parisons and fail to appreciate the value of their current choice. 


MICK, David Glen see COTTE, June (September 2004) 


MICK, David Glen see BURROUGHS, James E. (Septem- 
ber 2004) 


MICK, David Glen (2008), Introduction: The Moment and 
Place for a Special Issue (October), 377-379. 


MILLER, Elizabeth G. and Barbara E. KAHN (2005), 
Shades of Meaning: The Effect of Color and Flavor 
Names on Consumer Choice (June), 86-92. 


Building on Grice’s (1975) theory of “conversational implicature,” 
we propose that consumers will react favorably to unusual color or 
flavor names (e.g., blue haze or Alpine snow) because they expect 
marketing messages to convey useful information. If the message is 
not informative or does not conform to expectations, consumers 
search for the reason for the deviation. This search results in additional 
(positive) attributions about the product, and thus, a more favorable 
response. The results of a series of experiments provide empirical 
support for our proposal and rule out some alternative explanations 
for the success of ambiguous naming strategies. 


MILLER, Elizabeth Gelfand, Barbara E. KAHN, and Mary 
Frances LUCE (2008), Consumer Wait Management 
Strategies for Negative Service Events: A Coping Ap- 
proach (February), 635-648. 


In negative service environments, waiting time can serve to facilitate 
consumer coping. Consequently, the very wait management strategies 
(such as providing duration information or shortening the wait) that 
mitigate wait-based stress for nonnegative services may interfere with 
consumers’ efforts to cope with an upcoming negative event. We 
show that the effectiveness of wait management strategies is mod- 
erated by event valence and, further, by the individual’s coping ori- 
entation. Shortened wait times lead to increased stress for those using 
approach-oriented strategies (compared to avoidance), and duration 
information leads to increased stress for those using avoidance-ori- 


ented strategies 
MIN, Kyeong Sam see WEST, Patricia M. (December 2004) 
MISHRA, Arul see MISHRA, Himanshu (March 2006) 


MISHRA, Arul and Dhananjay NAYAKANKUPPAM 
(2006), Consistency and Validity Issues in Consumer 
Judgments (December), 291-303. 
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Prior research has traced poor judgment quality to poor calibration. 
We suggest inconsistency to be another reason for poor judgment 
quality—autilizing different models on different occasions resulting in 
increased wandering in judgments. We demonstrate differing consis- 
tency in the utilization of models depending upon which variable is 
used as a cue and which is used as the criterion to be predicted. This 
results in differing correlations underlying judgments between the 
same two variables, an internally inconsistent pattern. We trace this 
to the utilization of lay causal models to make predictions but with 
the strength of the causal story moderating the consistency in use of 
the model. 


MISHRA, Himanshu see NAYAKANKUPPAM, Dhananjay 
(December 2005) 


MISHRA, Himanshu, Arul MISHRA, and Dhananjay 
NAYAKANKUPPAM (2006), Money: A Bias for the 
Whole (March), 541-549. 


We document the phenomenon of “bias for the whole,” wherein 
greater value is perceived for money in the form of a whole (large 
denomination) than for equivalent amounts of money in parts (smaller 
denominations), resulting in a lower inclination to spend with the 
whole. We demonstrate across four experiments that the bias arises 
from greater processing fluency experienced in processing the whole 
as opposed to parts. This processing fluency is hedonically marked 
and generates positive affect that is attributed to the money, which 
results in an overvaluation of the whole, making one reluctant to 
spend with the whole. 


MISHRA, Himanshu, Baba SHIV, and Dhananjay 
NAYAKANKUPPAM (2008), The Blissful Ignorance 
Effect: Pre- versus Post-action Effects on Outcome Ex- 
pectancies Arising from Precise and Vague Information 
(December), 573-585. 


This article examines the effects on outcome expectancies of precise 
versus vague information across two contexts: prior to an action taken 
by the consumer (pre-action) and after the action is taken (post- 
action). Across three experiments, we show that with vague infor- 
mation individuals are more optimistic of outcomes post-action com- 
pared to pre-action; this difference is attenuated with precise 
information. We term this inconsistency the blissful ignorance effect 
and show that it arises due to the interplay of two goals in decision 
making, the goal to arrive at a desired conclusion (directional goal) 
and the goal to be accurate (accuracy goal) about one’s outcome 
expectancies 


MITTAL, Vikas see TSIROS, Michael (September 2004) 
MITTAL, Vikas see GARG, Nitika (June 2005) 


MITTAL, Vikas see ZHANG, Yinlong (December 2005) 


MIYAZAKI, Anthony D., Dhruv GREWAL, and Ronald C. 
GOODSTEIN (2005), The Effect of Multiple Extrinsic 
Cues on Quality Perceptions: A Matter of Consistency 
(June), 146-153. 


Building on past research, this article illustrates when a price-quality 
relationship holds in the presence of multiple extrinsic cues. When 
intrinsic information is scarce, the relationship is more pronounced 
when a positive price cue is paired with a positive second cue (e.g., 
strong warranty, positive country of origin, or strong brand). When 
the two cues are inconsistent, consumers find the negative cue more 
salient and overweight it in their evaluations. This interaction is mod- 
erated by the presence of abundant levels of intrinsic attribute infor- 
mation. Our predictions are replicated across five studies, and the 
underlying process is supported. 
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MOGILNER, Cassie, Jennifer L. AAKER, and Ginger L. 
PENNINGTON (2008), Time Will Tell: The Distant 
Appeal of Promotion and Imminent Appeal of Preven- 
tion (February), 670-681. 


What types of products are preferred when the purchase is immediate 
versus off in the distant future? Three experiments address this ques- 
tion by examining the influence of temporal perspective on evalua- 
tions of regulatory-framed products. The results reveal that when a 
purchase is about to be made, consumers prefer prevention- (vs. pro- 
motion-) framed products—an effect that is driven by the pain an- 
ticipated from potentially failing one’s looming purchasing goal. 
When a purchase is temporally distant, however, promotion- (vs. pre- 
vention-) framed products become more appealing—an effect that is 
driven by the anticipated pleasure from achieving one’s distant pur- 
chasing goal. Implications for the psychology of self-regulation, an- 
ticipated affect, and willpower are discussed. 


MOGILNER, Cassie, Tamar RUDNICK, and Sheena S. 
IYENGAR (2008), The Mere Categorization Effect: 
How the Presence of Categories Increases Choosers’ 
Perceptions of Assortment Variety and Outcome Sat- 
isfaction (August), 202-215. 


What is the effect of option categorization on choosers’ satisfaction? 
A combination of field and laboratory experiments reveals that the 
mere presence of categories, irrespective of their content, positively 
influences the satisfaction of choosers who are unfamiliar with the 
choice domain. This “mere categorization effect” is driven by a greater 
number of categories signaling greater variety among the available 
options, which allows for a sense of self-determination from choosing. 
This effect, however, is attenuated for choosers who are familiar with 
the choice domain, who do not rely on the presence of categories to 
perceive the variety available. 

MONGA, Alokparna Basu and Deborah Roedder JOHN 
(2007), Cultural Differences in Brand Extension Eval- 


uation: The Influence of Analytic versus Holistic Think- 
ing (March), 529-536. 


Consumers evaluate brand extensions by judging how well they fit 
with the parent brand. We examine this process across cultures. We 
predict that consumers from Eastern cultures, characterized by holistic 
thinking, perceive higher brand extension fit and evaluate brand ex- 
tensions more favorably than do Western consumers, characterized 
by analytic thinking. Study | supports the existence of these cultural 
differences, with study 2 providing support for styles of thinking 
(analytic vs. holistic) as the drivers of cultural differences in brand 
extension evaluations. 


MONGA, Ashwani see SAINI, Ritesh (April 2008) 
MONNIER, Arnaud see ALLEN, Michael W. (August 2008) 


MONROE, Kent B. see LALWANI, Ashok K. (December 
2005) 


MONROE, Kent B. see RIDGWAY, Nancy M. (December 
2008) 


MONTGOMERY, Nicole Votolato see RAJU, Sekar (Feb- 
ruary 2009) 


MOORMAN, Christine, Kristin DIEHL, David 
BRINBERG, and Blair KIDWELL (2004), Subjective 
Knowledge, Search Locations, and Consumer Choice 
(December), 673-680. 


This article demonstrates that subjective knowledge (i.e., perceived 
knowledge) can affect the quality of consumers’ choices by altering 
where consumers search. We propose that subjective knowledge in- 
creases the likelihood that consumers will locate themselves proxi- 
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mate to stimuli consistent with their subjective knowledge. As such, 
subjective knowledge influences choice by affecting search selectivity 
between environments rather than search within the environment. We 
suggest that the need for self-consistency drives this effect of sub- 
jective knowledge on search. Two lab experiments and one field study 
find support for the effect of subjective knowledge on nutrition search 
selectivity and choice as well as for the role of self-consistency. 


MORALES, Andrea C. (2005), Giving Firms an “E” for 
Effort: Consumer Responses to High-Effort Firms 
(March), 806-812. 


This research shows that consumers reward firms for extra effort. 
More specifically, a series of three laboratory experiments shows that 
when firms exert extra effort in making or displaying their products, 
consumers reward them by increasing their willingness to pay, store 
choice, and overall evaluations, even if the actual quality of the prod- 
ucts is not improved. This rewarding process is defined broadly as 
general reciprocity. Consistent with attribution theory, the rewarding 
of generally directed effort is mediated by feelings of gratitude. When 
consumers infer that effort is motivated by persuasion, however, they 
no longer feel gratitude and do not reward high-effort firms. 


MORALES, Andrea C. see JANAKIRAMAN, Narayan 
(December 2006) 


MORALES, Andrea C. see SCOTT, Maura L. (October 
2008) 


MOREAU, C. Page and Darren W. DAHL (2005), Design- 
ing the Solution: The Impact of Constraints on Con- 
sumers’ Creativity (June), 13-22. 


Across a variety of domains, consumers often choose to act as the 
designer of their own solution, sourcing the necessary components 
and assembling the parts to meet their specific goals. While thinking 
creatively is an integral part in the daily life of every consumer, 
surprisingly little research in marketing has examined the factors in- 
fluencing such processes. In our research, we examine how input and 
time constraints influence the way in which consumers process in- 
formation during a creative task and how those processes, in turn, 
influence the creativity of the solution. Paradoxically, we find that 
input constraints encourage more creative processing, provided the 
individual is not under significant time constraints. 


MOREWEDGE, Carey K., Leif HOLTZMAN, and Nicholas 
EPLEY (2007), Unfixed Resources: Perceived Costs, 
Consumption, and the Accessible Account Effect (De- 
cember), 459-467. 


Consumption depletes one’s available resources, but consumers may 
be unaware of the total resources available for consumption and, 
therefore, be influenced by the temporary accessibility of resource 
accounts. Consistent with this possibility, consumers in four experi- 
ments perceived a unit of consumption to be smaller and consequently 
consumed more, when large resource accounts of money, calories, or 
time (e.g., the money in their savings account) were made temporarily 
accessible compared with when small resource accounts were made 
temporarily accessible (e.g., the money in their wallet). Manipulating 
the cognitive accessibility of resources available for consumption in- 
fluences both subjective judgment and behavior. 


MORRIN, Maureen, Jonathan LEE, and Greg M. 
ALLENBY (2006), Determinants of Trademark Dilu- 
tion (September), 248-257. 


A hierarchical Bayes associative network model for brand information 
is developed and tested to measure the extent of harm from trademark 
dilution. In the proposed model, category activation thresholds are 
modeled in terms of brand/category familiarity, activation flows are 
modeled in terms of relative category knowledge, and consumer con- 
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fusion and its correlates are used to capture the asymmetric effects 
of dilution on retrieval probabilities for first and second users. 


MORRIN, Maureen see KRISHNA, Aradhna (April 2008) 
MORWITZ, Vicki see THOMAS, Manoj (June 2005) 


MORWITZ, Vicki G. see CHANDON, Pierre (December 
2004) 


MORWITZ, Vicki G. see CHANDRAN, Sucharita (Sep- 
tember 2005) 


MORWITZ, Vicki G. see CHANDRAN, Sucharita (Decem- 
ber 2006) 


MORWITZ, Vicki G. see ULKUMEN, Giilden (August 
2008) 


MOURALI, Mehdi, Ulf BOCKENHOLT, and Michel 
LAROCHE (2007), Compromise and Attraction Effects 


under Prevention and Promotion Motivations (August), 
234-247. 


This article examines the influence of consumers’ motivational ori- 
entations on their susceptibilities to context effects. Prevention-fo- 
cused consumers were found to be more sensitive to the compromise 
effect and less sensitive to the attraction effect than promotion-focused 
consumers. In addition, the effects of promotion and prevention mo- 
tivations were amplified when consumers were asked to justify their 
choices. Finally, we found that products associated with a prevention 
concern are more attractive when presented as compromise than asym- 
metrically dominant options, whereas products associated with a pro- 
motion concern are more attractive when presented as asymmetrically 
dominant options than compromise options. 


MUKHERJEE, Ashesh see ELPERS, Josephine L. C. M. 
(December 2004) 


MUKHERJEE, Ashesh see GERSHOFE Andrew D. (March 
2007) 


MUKHERJEE, Ashesh see GERSHOFE, Andrew D. (June 
2008) 


MUKHOPADHYAY, Anirban and Gita Venkataramani 
JOHAR (2005), Where There Is a Will, Is There a Way? 
Effects of Lay Theories of Self-Control on Setting and 
Keeping Resolutions (March), 779-786. 


We demonstrate the effect of consumers’ lay theories of self-control 
on goal-directed behavior as evidenced by New Year’s and other 
resolutions. Across three studies, we find that individuals who believe 
that self-control is a malleable but inherently limited (vs. unlimited) 
resource tend to set fewer resolutions. Using respondents’ own idi- 
ographic resolutions, this result is shown to hold in general as well 
as in consumption-specific domains regardless of whether lay theories 
are measured or manipulated. The effect is reversed if respondents 
contrast beliefs regarding their own levels of self-control with their 
lay theories. The final field experiment shows that “limited self-control 
theorists” are less likely to succeed at their resolutions if they have 
low (vs. high) self-efficacy. 


MUKHOPADHYAY, Anirban and Gita Venkataramani 
JOHAR (2007), Tempted or Not? The Effect of Recent 
Purchase History on Responses to Affective Advertising 
(March), 445-453. 


Three experiments investigate the emotions that arise from buying or 
not buying at an unintended purchase opportunity and how they color 
evaluations of affective advertising appeals that are viewed subse- 
quently. We demonstrate that buying can cause happiness tempered 
with guilt, while not buying causes pride. Consistent with the felt 
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affect, respondents who had bought at time | subsequently prefer 
happiness appeals to pride appeals, while those who had refrained 
prefer pride appeals. Drawing attention to the initial purchase decision 
and varying the affect by manipulating the discount both moderate 
this effect. These results contribute to the literatures on self-regulation, 
emotions, and persuasion. 


MUKHOPADHYAY, Anirban see GERSHOFE Andrew D. 


(March 2007) 


MUKHOPADHYAY, Anirban see GERSHOFE Andrew D. 


(June 2008) 


MUKHOPADHYAY, Anirban, Jaideep SENGUPTA, and 


Suresh RAMANATHAN (2008), Recalling Past Temp- 
tations: An Information-Processing Perspective on the 
Dynamics of Self-Control (December), 586-599. 


This research investigates how consumers respond to food-related 
temptations as a function of recalling their own behavior when faced 
with a similar temptation in the recent past. Bringing together different 
streams of relevant research, we propose and find that chronically 
nonimpulsive individuals display behavioral consistency over 
time—resisting (succumbing) when they recall having resisted (suc- 
cumbed) earlier. In contrast, impulsive individuals show a switching 
pattern, resisting current temptations if they recall having succumbed, 
and vice versa. These propositions are supported by convergent results 
across four experiments involving real eating behaviors, response 
latencies, and hypothetical choices. Implications for consumer welfare 
are discussed and possible interventions are suggested. 


MUNIZ, Albert M., Jr. and Hope Jensen SCHAU (2005), 


Religiosity in the Abandoned Apple Newton Brand 
Community (March), 737-747. 


This research explores the grassroots brand community centered on 
the Apple Newton, a product that was abandoned by the marketer. 
Supernatural, religious, and magical motifs are common in the nar- 
ratives of the Newton community, including the miraculous perfor- 
mance and survival of the brand, as well as the return of the brand 
creator. These motifs invest the brand with powerful meanings and 
perpetuate the brand and the community, its values, and its beliefs. 
These motifs also reflect and facilitate the many transformative and 
emancipatory aspects of consuming this brand. Our findings reveal 
important properties of brand communities and, at a deeper level, 
speak to the communal nature of religion and the enduring human 
need for religious affiliation. 
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are introduced in this article in order to study the mere effects of 
consumer participation. Superfluous choices have no immediate im- 
pact on the chosen option but strongly increase consumers’ propensity 
to persist with the same option on future choice occasions. Four 
experiments that isolate and investigate this indirect effect and its 
moderators highlight the impact of consumer participation that derives 
from a perception of greater deliberation and fluency in decision 
making. 


N 


NAGPAL, Anish and Parthasarathy KRISHNAMURTHY 
(2008), Attribute Conflict in Consumer Decision Making: 
The Role of Task Compatibility (February), 696-705. 


Past research holds that a decision between two unattractive alter- 
natives is more difficult than one between two attractive alternatives. 
We argue that this conclusion may rest on the the task of “choosing” 
adopted in the past research. A task of choosing requires an attrac- 
tiveness judgment that is compatible with attractive alternatives but 
incompatible with unattractive alternatives. We test this thesis by 
reversing the compatibility using a reject task that requires judgment 
of unattractiveness. Two studies find that compatibility between al- 
ternative valence and task influences decision time, decision difficulty, 
attribute recall, and effort, underscoring the role of the task in the 
study of attribute conflict. 


NAM, Myungwoo and Brian STERNTHAL (2008), The 


Effects of a Different Category Context on Target Brand 
Evaluations (December), 668-679. 


Four studies support the conclusion that the evaluation of a target 
brand is influenced by its presentation in the context of advertising 
for brands from a different category. The specific effect of context 
depends on the decision maker’s expertise in the target category and 
the accessibility of contextual information. In a base condition, experts 
exhibited an assimilation effect and novices a comparison contrast. 
Increasing the accessibility of the contextual information prompted a 
correction contrast effect among experts and an assimilation effect 
among novices. A reduction in the resources available for processing 
the highly accessible contextual information resulted in experts en- 
gaging in assimilation and in novices exhibiting a comparison con- 
trast. These findings are explained in terms of an interpretation and 
a comparison judgment process. 


NASCO, Suzanne A. see COOKE, Alan D. J. (June 2004) 


MURR: ‘yle B. 2 sere A 2 ixplaining , 
MURRAY, Kyle B. and Gerald HAUBL (2007), Explaining NAYAKANKUPPAM, Dhananjay and Himanshu MISHRA 


Cognitive Lock-In: The Role of Skill-Based Habits of 


Use in Consumer Choice (June), 77-88. 


We introduce and test a theory of how the choices consumers make 
are influenced by skill-based habits of use—goal-activated automated 
behaviors that develop through the repeated consumption or use of 
a particular product. Such habits can explain how consumers become 
locked in to an incumbent product. The proposed theory characterizes 
how the amount of experience with the incumbent product, the oc- 
currence of usage errors while learning to use that product, and the 
goal that is activated at the time a choice is made interrelate to in- 
fluence consumer preference. The results of three experiments support 
the theory’s predictions. 


(2005), The Endowment Effect: Rose-Tinted and Dark- 
Tinted Glasses (December), 390-395. 


The endowment effect, predicted by prospect theory, is a robust find- 
ing in behavioral decision theory. Extending recent examinations of 
the underlying processes, we present evidence for differential per- 
ceptions of the traded item, with sellers focusing more on positive 
features and less on negative features, relative to buyers. In experiment 
1, sellers and buyers access information of differing valence in a free 
recall task. Experiment 2 utilizes error rates and response latencies 
to demonstrate systematic, and differing, patterns of errors and biases 
in reactions to valenced stimuli. Experiment 3 utilizes contrast effects 
to manipulate these foci, thereby moderating the endowment effect. 


MUTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. see WATHIEU, Luc (Decem- 
ber 2004) NAYAKANKUPPAM, Dhananjay see MISHRA, Himanshu 
. : eee (March 2006) 

MUTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. and Luc WATHIEU (2007), 
Superfluous Choices and the Persistence of Preference NAYAKANKUPPAM, Dhananjay see MISHRA, Arul (De- 
(March), 454-460. cember 2006) 


NAYAKANKUPPAM, Dhananjay see MISHRA, Himanshu 
(December 2008) 


Superfluous choices are unnecessary choice steps that could be re- 
moved without affecting the final choice context and outcome. They 
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NENKOV, Gergana Y., J. Jeffrey INMAN, and John 
HULLAND (2008), Considering the Future: The Con- 
ceptualization and Measurement of Elaboration on Po- 
tential Outcomes (June), 126-141. 


We examine a new construct dealing with individuals’ tendency to 
elaborate on potential outcomes, that is, to generate and evaluate 
potential positive and negative consequences of their behaviors. We 
develop the elaboration on potential outcomes (EPO) scale and then 
investigate its relationships with conceptually related traits and its 
association with consumer behaviors such as exercise of self-control, 
procrastination, compulsive buying, credit card debt, retirement in- 
vesting, and healthy lifestyle. Finally, we show that consumers with 
high EPO levels exhibit more effective self-regulation when faced 
with a choice and that EPO can be primed, temporarily improving 
self-regulation for consumers with low EPO levels. 


NG, Sharon and Michael J. HOUSTON (2006), Exemplars 
or Beliefs? The Impact of Self-View on the Nature and 
Relative Influence of Brand Associations (March), 
519-529. 


This research examines whether various forms of brand associa- 
tions—overall brand beliefs (e.g., Sony is high quality) versus ex- 
emplars of the brand (e.g., Sony TV)—are differentially accessible 
for individuals with independent self-views and those with an inter- 
dependent self-view. Since independents emphasize the “traitedness” 
of behavior and tend to focus on attributes of objects, brand beliefs 
are relatively more accessible than exemplars to them. Conversely, 
since interdependents focus more on the role of contextual factors 
and the interrelatedness of events, exemplars are relatively more ac- 
cessible to them than brand beliefs. Further, examination of the im- 
plications of this difference on brand attitudes and brand extension 
evaluations occurs. 


NORMAN, Andrew T. see RUSSELL, Cristel Antonia (June 
2004) 


NOVEMSKY, Nathan and Ravi DHAR (2005), Goal Ful- 
fillment and Goal Targets in Sequential Choice (De- 
cember), 396-404. 


This article examines the effect of goal fulfillment on choices made 
in the context of an ongoing sequence of experiences. We find that 
a good first experience produces an upward shift in the target level 
of goal achievement. When a higher level of goal attainment is offered 
by a risky option, that option will be preferred more following a good 
experience than following a bad experience. Several studies show that 
this pattern applies only to risk related to the content of the active 
goal and only to risk that offers the possibility of a higher level of 
goal achievement than a riskless option 


NOWLIS, Stephen M., Naomi MANDEL, and Deborah 
Brown MCCABE (2004), The Effect of a Delay be- 
tween Choice and Consumption on Consumption En- 
joyment (December), 502-510. 


A consumer choosing a product must often wait before consuming 
it. In this article, we consider the consequences of waiting on con- 
sumption enjoyment. We propose that the effect of a delay on con- 
sumption enjoyment depends on both the negative utility of the wait 
itself and on the positive utility of anticipating a pleasant consumption 
experience. These factors exert different degrees of influence, de- 
pending on characteristics of the decision task. The results of three 
studies suggest that a delay increases consumption enjoyment for 
pleasurable products when actual consumption occurs, but decreases 
enjoyment for imagined consumption. Furthermore, the vividness of 
the awaited product moderates these effects. 


NOWLIS, Stephen M. see SHIV, Baba (December 2004) 
NOWLIS, Stephen M. see KAHN, Barbara E. (June 2006) 
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NOWLIS, Stephen M. see MANDEL, Naomi (June 2008) 
NOWLIS, Stephen M. see SCOTT, Maura L. (October 2008) 


NUNES, Joseph C. and Xavier DREZE (2006), The En- 
dowed Progress Effect: How Artificial Advancement 
Increases Effort (March), 504-512. 


This research documents a phenomenon we call the endowed progress 
effect, whereby people provided with artificial advancement toward 
a goal exhibit greater persistence toward reaching the goal. By con- 
verting a task requiring eight steps into a task requiring 10 steps but 
with two steps already complete, the task is reframed as one that has 
been undertaken and incomplete rather than not yet begun. This in- 
creases the likelihood of task completion and decreases completion 
time. The effect appears to depend on perceptions of task completion 
rather than a desire to avoid wasting the endowed progress. Mod- 
erators include the reason, if any, offered for the endowment and the 
currency in which progress is recorded. 


NUNES, Joseph C. see FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. (June 2007) 
NUNES, Joseph C. see DREZE, Xavier (April 2009) 


NUTTAVUTHISIT, Krittinee see KOZINETS, Robert V. 
(December 2004) 


O 


OAKLEY, James L., Adam DUHACHEK, Subramanian 
BALACHANDER, and S. SRIRAM (2008), Order of 
Entry and the Moderating Role of Comparison Brands 
in Brand Extension Evaluation (February), 706-712. 


lhe current research proposes that order of entry moderates the impact 
of fit on brand extension evaluation. We conceptualize a model in 
which new brands enter the market dynamically, driving consumers 
to engage in differential processing as a function of pioneer and 
follower evaluation scenarios. We posit that consumers rely on sin- 
gular evaluative processing in pioneer contexts and comparative eval- 
uation in follower contexts, producing unique moderating effects 
based on the existence of comparison brands. Experimental results 
indicate that follower brands can actually benefit from comparison 
with pioneering brands that have a relatively lower fit with the ex- 
tension category. 


O’GUINN, Thomas C. see PRACEJUS, John W. (June 
2006) 


OKADA, Erica Mina and Stephen J. HOCH (2004), Spend- 
ing Time versus Spending Money (September), 
313-323. 


We find systematic differences in the way that people spend time 
versus money. Ex post, people are able to more easily accommodate 
negative outcomes by adjusting the value of their temporal inputs. 
Ex ante, people are willing to spend more time for higher risk, higher 
return options whereas when spending money the pattern is reversed 
and the more standard pattern of increasing risk aversion is observed. 
Although accurate assessment of the opportunity costs of time is key 
to making good decisions, ambiguity in the value of time promotes 
accommodation and rationalization. 


OLSEN, G. Douglas see PRACEJUS, John W. (June 2006) 
OSTROM, Amy L. see WARD, James C. (September 2006) 
OTNES, Cele C. see FISCHER, Eileen (December 2007) 


OZA, Shweta see SRIVASTAVA, joydeep (September 
2006) 


OZANNE, Julie L. see ADKINS, Natalie Ross (June 2005) 
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OZANNE, Julie L. and Bige SAATCIOGLU (2008), Par- 
ticipatory Action Research (October), 423-439. 


The goal of improving consumer welfare can subtly or dramatically 
shape the research process, the methods used, and the theories de- 
veloped. This article introduces the participatory action research par- 
adigm, which is based upon the goal of helping people and employs 
methodologies that are different from traditional consumer research. 
Exemplars of action research are analyzed to reveal applications for 
researchers who want to engage in transformative consumer research. 
The obstacles and opportunities for doing action research are 
examined. 


P 


PAGE, Karen L. see SWAMINATHAN, Vanitha (August 
2007) 


PANDELAERE, Mario see GOUKENS, Caroline (October 
2007) 


PANDELAERE, Mario see GEYSKENS, Kelly (December 
2008) 


PARK, C. Whan and Deborah J. MACINNIS (2006), What’s 
In and What’s Out: Questions on the Boundaries of the 
Attitude Construct (June), 16-18. 


While reasonably comprehensive in nature, Cohen and Reed’s inte- 
grative attitude model may benefit from an articulation of the bound- 
aries of the attitude construct. As evidence, the present comment 
focuses on the extent to which attitudes can or should account for 
hot affect-based brand relationships and stronger forms of behaviors 
consumers reveal with brands. The authors recommend that the 
boundary conditions of the attitude construct can be elucidated by 
differentiating attitudes from a construct termed “emotional attach- 
ment.” Potential differences between these two constructs are 
articulated. 


PARK, C. Whan see PATRICK, Vanessa M. (March 2007) 
PARK, Denise C. see SKURNIK, Ian (March 2005) 
PARK, Kiwan see PRIESTER, Joseph R. (June 2007) 
PARK, Se-Bum see TYBOUT, Alice M. (June 2005) 


PASSYN, Kirsten and Mita SUJAN (2006), Self-Account- 
ability Emotions and Fear Appeals: Motivating Behav- 
ior (March), 583-589. 


We examine the role of high self-accountability emotions in enhancing 
compliance with fear appeals. In two field experiments, we find that 
relative to straight fear appeals (negative) or adding hope (positive), 
which ascribes low accountability to the self, action-facilitative cop- 
ing, intentions, and behaviors (using sunscreen, eating high fiber 
foods) are enhanced by adding guilt, regret (both negative), or chal- 
lenge (positive), all of which induce feelings of high self-accounta- 
bility. In addition, we find that cold perceptions of high accountability 
are necessary but insufficient to influence actual behaviors and that 
the corresponding emotion is an essential driver of behaviors. 


PATRICK, Vanessa M., Deborah J. MACINNIS, and C. 
Whan PARK (2007), Not as Happy as I Thought I’d 
Be? Affective Misforecasting and Product Evaluations 
(March), 479-489. 


We introduce the concept of affective misforecasting (AMF) and study 
its impact on product evaluations. Study | examines whether and 
when AMF affects evaluations, finding that AMF has an impact on 
evaluations when the affective experience is worse (but not when 
better) than forecasted. Study 2 tests a process model designed to 


understand how and why AMF influences evaluations. The extent of 
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elaboration is shown to underlie the observed effects. The studies 
demonstrate the robustness of the findings by controlling for alter- 
native factors, specifically experienced affect, expectancy disconfir- 
mation, and actual performance, which might have an impact on these 
judgments. 


PATRICK, Vanessa M. see LABROO, Aparna A. (February 
2009) 


PAVIA, Teresa M. and Marlys J. MASON (2004), The Re- 
flexive Relationship between Consumer Behavior and 
Adaptive Coping (September), 441-454. 


This article explores the reflexive nature of coping and consumer 
behavior in people who live for months or years with a heightened 
sense that they may die sometime in the near future. These themes 
were explored in the context of a diagnosis of breast cancer. The 
analysis shows that consumption plays a reflexive role in coping with 
this crisis and the uncertainty it brings. Various coping behaviors lead 
to consumption, but consumption can also lead to functional coping 
and act as a catalyst for forward thinking. 


PAYNE, John W. see SHIV, Baba (June 2004) 


PELHAM, Brett W. see BRENDL, C. Miguel (December 
2005) 


PENNINGTON, Ginger L. see MOGILNER, Cassie (Feb- 
ruary 2008) 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. see LARSEN, Val (June 2004) 
PERACCHIO, Laura A. see LUNA, David (March 2005) 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. and Joan MEYERS-LEVY (2005), 
Using Stylistic Properties of Ad Pictures to Commu- 
nicate with Consumers (June), 29-40. 


Many researchers claim that pictures can impart descriptive concepts 
through their choice of stylistic properties, such as the orientation of 
depicted objects or the camera angle used. Yet little empirical research 
has explored if this is so, how readily or when such concepts are 
discerned, and/or whether these concepts can affect viewers’ percep- 
tions. In two studies we show that stylistic properties of ad pictures 
can communicate descriptive concepts that affect perceptions. How- 
ever, this appears to occur only when viewers engage in ample pro- 
cessing of the ad and the accessibility of an appropriate descriptive 
concept is heightened, independent of the stylistic property. 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. see LUNA, David (December 
2005) 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. see JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani 
(June 2006) 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. see LUNA, David (August 2008) 


PERKINS, Andrew see FOREHAND, Mark R. (December 
2005) 


PETROVA, Petia K. and Robert B. CIALDINI (2005), Flu- 
ency of Consumption Imagery and the Backfire Effects 
of Imagery Appeals (December), 442-452. 


Existing research and widespread commercial usage suggest that ap- 
peals urging consumers to imagine the product experience have pow- 
erful effects on product preferences. Three studies examined the me- 
diating role of imagery accessibility and demonstrated that the 
difficulty of imagery generation can reverse the generally observed 
positive effects of imagery appeals. When participants were low in 
imagery abilities or when the product was not presented in a vivid 
way, imagery appeals were not only ineffective but even had a neg- 
ative effect on product preferences. Providing evidence for its sub- 
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jective nature, this imagery fluency effect was more likely for indi- 
viduals attuned to their internal experiences. 


PETTY, Richard E. see WHEELER, S. Christian (March 
2005) 


PETTY, Richard E. (2006), A Metacognitive Model of At- 
titudes (June), 22-24. 


The Cohen and Reed model of attitudes provides a useful addition 
to the literature. This article relates their framework to a metacognitive 
model of attitudes suggesting that attitude objects are associated not 
only with positive and/or negative evaluative tags but also with va- 
lidity tags. According to this model, an attitude can be described as 
univalent (either positive or negative associations exist), explicitly 
ambivalent (both positive and negative associations exist and are 
endorsed), or implicitly ambivalent (one evaluative association is en- 
dorsed, and the opposite exists but is rejected). 


PETTY, Richard E. see PRIESTER, Joseph R. (June 2007) 


PHAM, Michel T. see RAGHUNATHAN, Rajagopal 
(March 2006) 


PHAM, Michel Tuan see ZHOU, Rongrong (June 2004) 


PHILLIPS, Joan M., Joel E. URBANY, and Thomas J. 
REYNOLDS (2008), Confirmation and the Effects of 
Valenced Political Advertising: A Field Experiment 
(April), 794-806. 


There are ongoing questions in the literature and in the field about 
why, in spite of voter dislike, negative advertising continues to get 
widespread usage in politics. In a field experiment that assessed re- 
sponses to actual ads shortly before the 2004 U.S. presidential elec- 
tion, we found that negative advertising produced more critical re- 
sponses than positive advertising even for the voters’ favored 
candidate. Yet, our findings suggest that the effects of negative ad- 
vertising are multidimensional; four different effects—reinforcement, 
backlash, defensive reactance, and position change—were identified. 
We discuss the costs and potential returns from these effects and the 
limitations of this study, and we propose directions for future research. 


PIETERS, Rik see LOURO, Maria J. (March 2005) 


PIETERS, Rik and Michel WEDEL (2007), Goal Control 
of Attention to Advertising: The Yarbus Implication 
(August), 224-233. 


An eye-tracking experiment with four processing goals and a free- 
viewing condition reveals goal control of attention even during a few 
seconds of self-paced ad exposure. An ad-memorization goal en- 
hanced attention to the body text, pictorial, and brand design objects. 
A brand-learning goal enhanced attention to the body text but si- 
multaneously inhibited attention to the pictorial design. This supports 
the thesis that ad informativeness is goal contingent. Differences in 
pupillary diameter between ad objects but not between processing 
goals reflect the pupil’s role in maintaining optimal vision. Impli- 
cations of the findings for advertising theory and avenues for future 
research are indicated. 


PIETERS, Rik see COELHO DO VALE, Rita (October 
2008) 


POLK, Thad A. see YOON, Carolyn (June 2006) 
POSAVAC, Steven S. see KARDES, Frank R. (September 
2004) 


POSAVAC, Steven S., David M. SANBONMATSU, Frank 
R. KARDES, and Gavan J. FITZSIMONS (2004), The 
Brand Positivity Effect: When Evaluation Confers Pref- 
erence (December), 643-651. 
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One of the most common forms of consumer judgment is singular 
evaluation: the evaluation or appraisal of singular brands. Three ex- 
periments show that singular evaluation is often characterized by a 
brand positivity effect—brands tend to be evaluated more positively 
than warranted when judged in isolation. In addition to demonstrating 
how the brand positivity effect may bias consumer judgments of and 
choice intention regarding products in very different categories, we 
demonstrate how the brand positivity effect influences real consumer 
choice in a mall intercept study. Finally, we provide evidence that 
selective processing of brand information uaderlies the brand posi- 
tivity effect. 


POYNOR, Cait see HAWS, Kelly L. (December 2008) 
POYNOR, Cait and Kelly L. HAWS (2009), Lines in the 


Sand: The Role of Motivated Categorization in the Pur- 
suit of Self-Control Goals (February), 772-787. 


This research explores goal-related categorization processes as part 
of a three-phase model encompassing both antecedents (goal selec- 
tion) and consequences (purchase likelihood). In each phase, we iden- 
tify conditions under which self-control goals (indulgence or restric- 
tion goals) and trait self-control may either correspond or conflict. 
Three experiments demonstrate that when no trait-goal conflict occurs, 
categorization patterns and purchase intentions are consistent with 
self-control tendencies. However, when conflicts exist between trait 
self-control and goals, individuals engage in motivated categorization 
or revert to behaviors consistent with trait self-control. Interestingly, 
results suggest that either conflict resolution mechanism may under- 
mine the likelihood of goal attainment. 


PRACEJUS, John W., G. Douglas OLSEN, and Thomas C. 
O’GUINN (2006), How Nothing Became Something: 
White Space, Rhetoric, History, and Meaning (June), 


82-90. 


We seek to advance visual theory in the domain of commercial rhet- 
oric (advertising) by demonstrating how objects and symbols derive 
meaning from their histories. We do this by examining a single visual 
trope common in advertising, white space. The choice of white space 
was purposeful in that it is not a picture and its history is both 
accessible and traceable. Our sociohistorical theory is supported by 
showing how specific movements and social forces acted upon the 
meaning of this particular visual rhetorical device and how this mean- 
ing is today shared and understood by both producers of ads (ad 
agency creative directors) and the readers of ads (ordinary consum- 
ers). We conclude with a discussion of the implications of this ap- 
proach to rhetorical and other major theoretical formulations. 


PRICE, Linda L. see CURASI, Carolyn Folkman (December 


2004) 


PRICE, Linda L. see EPP, Amber M. (June 2008) 
PRIESTER, Joseph R., Utpal M. DHOLAKIA, and 


Monique A. FLEMING (2004), When and Why the 
Background Contrast Effect Emerges: Thought Engen- 
ders Meaning by Influencing the Perception of Appli- 
cability (December), 491-501. 


The Background Contrast Effect occurs when the trade-off value be- 
tween attributes in a first choice influences subsequent choice. We 
explore the role of decision-making thoughtfulness in seeking to un- 
derstand when and why this effect occurs. Experiments | and 2 pro- 
vide evidence that the Background Contrast Effect emerges more 
under thoughtful than under nonthoughtful conditions. Experiment 3 
reveals that thought influences perceptions of applicability of the 
trade-off values in the first choice to the second. Experiment 4 dem- 
onstrates that when the information from the first choice is manip- 
ulated to appear inapplicable, the Background Contrast Effect is re- 
versed under thoughtful conditions. This research highlights the role 
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of thought on perception of applicability as a process underlying when 
and why context is used to generate meaning in choice situations. 


PRIESTER, Joseph R., Richard E. PETTY, and Kiwan 


PARK (2007), Whence Univalent Ambivalence? From 
the Anticipation of Conflicting Reactions (June), 11-21. 


The subjective experience of ambivalence results from possessing 
both positive and negative reactions. Why do individuals sometimes 
experience ambivalence when they possess only positive or only neg- 
ative reactions (i.e., univalent attitudes)? This research advances and 
provides support for the notion that anticipated conflicting reactions 
underlie such ambivalence. Anticipated conflicting reactions occur 
when an individual possesses no, or only a few, manifest conflicting 
reactions and yet anticipates that there may exist conflicting infor- 
mation of which they are unaware. Support is provided by three 
experiments in which anticipated conflicting reactions mediated the 
influence of amount of univalent information on feelings of 
ambivalence. 


PUNTONI, Stefano, Bart DE LANGHE, and Stijn M. J. 


VAN OSSELAER (2009), Bilingualism and the Emo- 
tional Intensity of Advertising Language (April), 
1012-1025. 


This research contributes to the current understanding of language 
elfects in advertising by uncovering a previously ignored mechanism 
shaping consumer response to an increasingly globalized marketplace. 
We propose a language-specific episodic trace theory of language 
emotionality to explain how language influences the perceived emo- 
tionality of marketing communications. Five experiments with bilin- 
gual consumers show (1) that textual information (e.g., marketing 
slogans) expressed in consumers’ native language tends to be per- 
ceived as more emotional than messages expressed in their second 
language, (2) that this effect is not uniquely due to the activation of 
stereotypes associated to specific languages or to a lack of compre- 
hension, and (3) that the effect depends on the frequency with which 
words have been experienced in native- versus second-language 
contexts. 


Q 


QIU, Cheng and Catherine W. M. YEUNG (2008), Mood 
and Comparative Judgment: Does Mood Influence Ev- 
erything and Finally Nothing? (February), 657-669. 


Research indicates that mood can influence evaluation of a product 
when considered in isolation. However, little is known about its in- 
fluence on comparisons among several alternatives. Four experiments 
assessed the nature of this influence. When evaluating each option 
individually upon encountering it, happy participants reported greater 
preferences for the first encountered option than unhappy participants. 
When withholding evaluations until having seen all options, however, 
happy participants reported greater preferences for the last encoun- 
tered option than unhappy participants. Which comparison strategy 
was employed, and consequently the impact of mood on preferences, 
depended on the similarity of choice alternatives in terms of ap- 
pearance versus descriptive features. 


R 


RAGHUNATHAN, Rajagopal, Michel T. PHAM, and Kim 


P. CORFMAN (2006), Informational Properties of Anx- 
iety and Sadness, and Displaced Coping (March), 
596-601. 


Replicating Raghunathan and Pham (1999), results from two exper- 
iments confirm that while anxiety triggers a preference for options 
that are safer and provide a sense of control, sadness triggers a pref- 
erence for options that are more rewarding and comforting. Results 
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also indicate that these effects are driven by an affect-as-information 
process and are most pervasive when the source of anxiety or sadness 
is not salient. Finally, our results document a previously unrecognized 
phenomenon we term displaced coping, wherein affective states 
whose source is salient influence decisions that are seemingly—but 
not directly—related to the source of these affective states. 


RAJU, Sekar and H. Rao UNNAVA (2006), The Role of 


Arousal in Commitment: An Explanation for the Num- 
ber of Counterarguments (September), 173-178. 


This article identifies arousal as the motivating variable that helps 
high commitment consumers generate more counterarguments re- 
sulting in resistance to attitude change. Two studies examine the role 
of arousal on high and low commitment participants. In the first study, 
arousal is externally manipulated, and the effects of increased arousal 
are examined for high and low commitment participants. In study 2, 
the effect of sufficient versus insufficient elaboration on a message 
is examined in the context of arousal reduction. The relationship 
between the two types of arousal—tense and energy—is also 
examined. 


RAJU, Sekar, H. Rao UNNAVA, and Nicole Votolato 


MONTGOMERY (2009), The Effect of Brand Com- 
mitment on the Evaluation of Nonpreferred Brands: A 
Disconfirmation Process (February), 851-863. 


This research finds that high- and low-commitment consumers use 
different information-processing strategies when exposed to compet- 
itive brand information. High-commitment consumers use a discon- 
firmatory processing strategy, focusing on the dissimilarities between 
their preferred brand and the competitor brand. Low-commitment 
consumers focus on the similarities between the advertised brand and 
their preferred brand. These processing differences lead to differences 
in the evaluation of a competitive brand between high- and low- 
commitment consumers. However, priming high-commitment con- 
sumers to focus on the similarities and low-commitment consumers 
on the dissimilarities between their preferred brand and a competitor 
brand mitigates the effects of the different processing strategies. 


RAMANATHAN, Suresh see LABROO, Aparna A. (March 


2007) 


RAMANATHAN, Suresh and Patti WILLIAMS (2007), Im- 


mediate and Delayed Emotional Consequences of In- 
dulgence: The Moderating Influence of Personality Type 
on Mixed Emotions (August), 212-223. 


The majority of literature looking at self-control dilemmas has focused 
on short-term positive and long-term negative affective outcomes 
arising from indulgence. In two studies, we find evidence for more 
complex emotional responses after indulgent consumption. We show 
that consumers feel simultaneous mixtures of both positive and neg- 
ative emotions in response to indulgences and that the specific com- 
ponents of those emotional mixtures vary, depending on differences 
in individual impulsivity. Further, these mixtures are resolved differ- 
ently over time, leading to differences in subsequent choices. In ad- 
dition we show that more prudent consumers are likely to seize an 
opportunity to get rid of, or “launder,” their negative emotions after 
an indulgence by subsequently making utilitarian versus hedonic 
choices. 


RAMANATHAN, Suresh and Ann L. MCGILL (2007), 


Consuming with Others: Social Influences on Moment- 
to-Moment and Retrospective Evaluations of an Ex- 
perience (December), 506-524. 


Two studies examine differences in participants’ moment-to-moment 
and retrospective evaluations of an experience depending on whether 
they are alone or in the presence of another person. Findings support 
our hypotheses that joint consumption leads to similar patterns or 
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“coherence” in moment-to-moment evaluations and that greater co- 
herence leads to more positive retrospective evaluations. We trace the 
emergence of coherence to processes of mimicry and emotional con- 
tagion in experiment | by comparing evaluations for pairs of partic- 
ipants who could see each other’s expression with pairs who could 
not do so and in experiment 2 by coding participants’ facial expres- 
sions and head movements for direct evidence of contagion. 


RAMANATHAN, Suresh see MUKHOPADHYAY, Anir- 
ban (December 2008) 


RAND, Lindsay see BERGER, Jonah (October 2008) 


RAO, Akshay R. see CHEN, Haipeng (Allan) (October 
2007) 


RAO, Akshay R. see KIM, Hakkyun (April 2009) 


RATCHFORD, Brian T., Debabrata TALUKDAR, and 
Myung-Soo LEE (2007), The Impact of the Internet on 
Consumers’ Use of Information Sources for Automo- 
biles: A Re-Inquiry (June), 111-119. 


Using three cohorts of data from field surveys of new car buyers in 
1990, 2000, and 2002, this study seeks to determine how the Internet 
fits into patterns of information search for recent car buyers. We 
believe that our study provides the most complete analysis to date of 
how the Internet is being integrated with other product information 
sources. Specifically, we find that the Internet substitutes for time 
spent at the dealer and time spent in negotiating prices. We also find 
that it substitutes for print third-party sources. Manufacturer/dealer 
Internet sources are the most widely used and appear to substitute 
the most for traditional sources. 


RATNER, Rebecca K. see ZAUBERMAN, Gal (February 
2009) 


RATNESHWAR, S. see COTTE, June (September 2004) 


REDDEN, Joseph P. (2008), Reducing Satiation: The Role 
of Categorization Level (February), 624-634. 


People usually like experiences less as they repeat them: they satiate. 
This research finds that people satiate less if they categorize the con- 
sumption episodes at lower levels. For instance, as people ate more 
jelly beans, their enjoyment declined less quickly when the candy 
was categorized specifically (e.g., cherry, orange) rather than gen- 
erally (e.g., jelly bean). Three studies demonstrate this “specificity 
effect” for people’s ratings of enjoyment both during and immediately 
after consumption. Process evidence shows that subcategorization fo- 
cuses people’s attention on differentiating aspects, making the epi- 
sodes seem less repetitive and consequently less satiating. 


REED, Americus, II (2004), Activating the Self-Importance 
of Consumer Selves: Exploring Identity Salience Effects 
on Judgments (September), 286-295. 


Two studies examine the identity salience construct in a judgment 
formation context. Study | manipulates identity salience by height- 
ening the self-importance of a consumer social identity, resulting in 
systematic changes in purchase intent of an identity relevant product. 
Study 2 shows that judgments of identity relevant stimuli are a func- 
tion of exposure to an identity cue and the consumer’s measured self- 
importance associated with the identity, particularly when the identity 
is diagnostic to the judgment. These results are discussed in terms of 
how they extend prior work on social identity, product preference 
formation, and attitude change. 


REED, Americus, II see WOOTEN, David B. (December 
2004) 


REED, Americus, II see COHEN, Joel B. (June 2006) 
REED, Americus, II see BOLTON, Lisa E. (February 2008) 
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REINARTZ, Werner J. see CHANDON, Pierre (December 


2004) 


REYNOLDS, Thomas J. see PHILLIPS, Joan M. (April 


2008) 


RICHINS, Marsha L. (2004), The Material Values Scale: 


Measurement Properties and Development of a Short 
Form (June), 209-219. 


In recent years, a number of studies have used the material values 
scale (MVS) developed by Richins and Dawson (1992) to examine 
materialism as a facet of consumer behavior. This research examines 
the MVS in light of the accumulated evidence concerning this mea- 
sure. A review of published studies reporting information about the 
scale and analysis of 15 raw data sets that contain the MVS and other 
measures revealed that the MVS performs well in terms of reliability 
and empirical usefulness, but the dimensional structure proposed by 
Richins and Dawson is not always evident in the data. This article 
proposes a 15-item measure of the MVS that has better dimension 
properties than the original version. It also reports the development 
of a short version of the MVS. Scale lengths of nine, six, and three 
items were investigated. Results indicate that the nine-item version 
possesses acceptable psychometric properties when used to measure 
materialism at a general level. This article also describes a psycho- 
metric approach for developing shorter versions of extant multiitem 
measures. 


RICK, Scott I., Cynthia E. CRYDER, and George 


LOEWENSTEIN (2008), Tightwads and Spendthrifts 
(April), 767-782. 


Consumers often behave differently than they would ideally like to 
behave. We propose that an anticipatory pain of paying drives “tight- 
wads” to spend less than they would ideally like to spend. “Spend- 
thrifts,” by contrast, experience too little pain of paying and typically 
spend more than they would ideally like to spend. This article intro- 
duces and validates the “spendthrift-tightwad” scale, a measure of 
individual differences in the pain of paying. Spending differences 
between tightwads and spendthrifts are greatest in situations that am- 
plify the pain of paying and smallest in situations that diminish the 
pain of paying. 


RIDGWAY, Nancy M., Monika KUKAR-KINNEY, and 


Kent B. MONROE (2008), An Expanded Conceptual- 
ization and a New Measure of Compulsive Buying (De- 
cember), 622-639. 


Drawing on the theoretical foundation of obsessive-compulsive spec- 
trum disorder, this article develops an expanded conceptualization 
and new measure of consumers’ proclivity to buy compulsively. Com- 
pulsive buying is defined as a consumer’s tendency to be preoccupied 
with buying that is revealed through repetitive buying and a lack of 
impulse control over buying. This measure includes dimensions of 
both obsessive-compulsive and impulse-control disorders. By mea- 
suring income-dependent items or consequences of compulsive buy- 
ing separately from the compulsive-buying scale, we develop a mea- 
sure that has a strong theoretical foundation, well-documented 
psychometric properties, and an ability to be applied to general con- 
sumer populations. 


RIGDON, Edward see MATHWICK, Charla (September 


2004) 


RHS, Jason, Joseph P. SIMMONS, and Geoffrey P. 


GOODWIN (2008), Preferences for Enhancement Phar- 
maceuticals: The Reluctance to Enhance Fundamental 
Traits (October), 495-508. 

Four studies examined the willingness of young, healthy individuals 
to take drugs intended to enhance their own social, emotional, and 
cognitive traits. We found that people were much more reluctant to 
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enhance traits believed to be more fundamental to self-identity (e.g., 
social comfort) than traits considered less fundamental to self-identity 
(e.g., concentration ability). Moral acceptability of a trait enhancement 
strongly predicted people’s desire to legalize the enhancement but 
not their willingness to take the enhancement. Ad taglines that framed 


enhancements as enabling rather than enhancing the fundamental self 


increased people’s interest in a fundamental trait enhancement and 
eliminated the preference for less fundamental over more fundamental 
trait enhancements. 


RINDFLEISCH, Aric see SHRUM, L. J. (December 2005) 
RINGBERG, Torsten see LUNA, David (August 2008) 


ROEHM, Harper A., Jr. and Michelle L. ROEHM (2005), 
Revisiting the Effect of Positive Mood on Variety Seek- 
ing (September), 330-336. 


Prior research indicates that variety seeking (VS) behaviors increase 
in the presence of mild positive mood. However, extant studies are 
not informative about VS outcomes with more extreme positive 
moods. It is theorized that extreme positive moods may often be 
associated with decreases in VS, because the rather moderate stim- 
ulation to be gained from VS is not sufficient to meet the demands 
of an extreme positive mood. Two experiments and two pilot tests 
are consistent with an updated theoretical account of positive mood 
and VS that is proposed. 


ROEHM, Michelle L. see ROEHM, Harper A., Jr. (Septem- 


ber 2005) 


ROEHM, Michelle L. and Michael K. BRADY (2007), Con- 


sumer Responses to Performance Failures by High-Eq- 
uity Brands (December), 537-545. 


Two experiments explore conditions that mitigate negative customer 
reactions to high-equity brand failures. Results indicate that such 
brands fare best when responses are timed immediately after the fail- 
ure and when the failure is severe or there is substantial distraction 
present in the environment. When any of these conditions are absent, 
high-equity brand evaluations appear to be adversely affected by a 
performance lapse. Implications, particularly for service brands, are 
discussed. 


ROGGEVEEN, Anne L., Dhruy GREWAL, and Jerry 


GOTLIEB (2006), Does the Frame of a Comparative 
Ad Moderate the Effectiveness of Extrinsic Information 
Cues? (June), 115-122. 


This research investigates how framing moderates the use of message 
cues on performance risk evaluations. Understanding the moderating 
impact of the frame is important from a theoretical perspective as the 
frame is a critical contingency factor in how evaluations are formed. 
This research extends previous results by testing whether framing 
affects the use of other extrinsic cues, determining the effect when 
there are multiple extrinsic cues, determining the impact when ex- 
trinsic information is not explicitly provided, and providing evidence 
that positively framed messages engender more thorough analysis of 
message cues than negatively framed messages and affect how ex- 
trinsic cues are used. 


ROSE, Randall L. see BERNTHAL, Matthew J. (June 2005) 
ROSE, Randall L. and Stacy L. WOOD (2005), Paradox 


and the Consumption of Authenticity through Reality 
Television (September), 284-296. 


We position reality television within the broader category of consumer 
practices of authenticity seeking in a postmodern cultural context 
The study draws on relevant perspectives from consumer research, 
literary criticism, sociology, and anthropology to argue that viewers 
of reality television encounter three elements of paradox in the process 
of constructing authenticity. The negotiation of each paradox exceeds 
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the process of coping with or resolving their inherent contradictions 
to encompass the creation of new values. We argue that consumers 
blend fantastic elements of programming with indexical elements con- 
nected to their lived experiences to create a form of self-referential 
hyperauthenticity. 


ROSS, William T., Jr. see TSIROS, Michael (September 
2004) 


ROSS, William T., Jr. see GUNASTI, Kunter (February 
2009) 


ROTTENSTREICH, Yuval see SOOD, Sanjay (June 2004) 


ROTTENSTREICH, Yuval, Sanjay SOOD, and Lyle 
BRENNER (2007), Feeling and Thinking in Memory- 
Based versus Stimulus-Based Choices (March), 
461-469. 


We contrast memory-based and stimulus-based choices, using dual- 
process theories such as Kahneman and Frederick’s system 1/system 
2 dichotomy. Systems | and 2 are conceptualized as distinct modes 
of thought, the former automatic and affective, the latter controlled 
and deliberate. Cognitive load impedes system 2, yielding greater 
reliance on system |. In memory-based choice, consumers must main- 
tain relevant options in working memory. Thus, memory-based 
choices are associated with greater cognitive load than stimulus-based 
choices. Indeed, we find that memory-based choices favor immedi- 
ately compelling, affect-rich system 1 options, whereas stimulus- 
based choices favor affect-poor options whose attractiveness emerges 
from deliberative system 2 thought. 


ROTTENSTREICH, Yuval see BRENNER, Lyle (October 
2007) 


RUCKER, Derek D. and Adam D. GALINSKY (2008), 
Desire to Acquire: Powerlessness and Compensatory 
Consumption (August), 257-267. 


Three experiments examine how power affects consumers’ spending 
propensities. By integrating literatures suggesting that (a) powerless- 
ness is aversive, (b) status is one basis of power, and (c) products 
can signal status, the authors argue that low power fosters a desire 
to acquire products associated with status to compensate for lacking 
power. Supporting this compensatory hypothesis, results show that 
low power increased consumers’ willingness to pay for auction items 
and consumers’ reservation prices in negotiations but only when prod- 
ucts were status related. The link between powerlessness and com- 
pensatory consumption has broad implications both for consumers’ 
health and well-being and for understanding the psychological state 
of power. 


RUDNICK, Tamar see MOGILNER, Cassie (August 2008) 


RUSSELL, Cristel Antonia, Andrew T; NORMAN, and 
Susan E. HECKLER (2004), The Consumption of Tele- 
vision Programming: Development and Validation of 
the Connectedness Scale (June), 150-161. 


The consumption of television programming is of particular interest 
to consumer researchers because of the potential influence of tele- 
vision characters as referent others. Connectedness characterizes the 
intensity of the relationship(s) that viewers develop with television 
programs and their characters. We describe a three-phased research 
program that develops and presents preliminary validation of a mea- 
sure of connectedness. We differentiate connectedness from the re- 
lated but distinct constructs of attitude and involvement. The potential 
of the connectedness scale to further our understanding of the con- 
sumption of television programming and its psychological and so- 
ciological effects on viewers are articulated and tested in a series of 
studies. 


RUSSO, J. Edward see CARLSON, Kurt A. (March 2006) 
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SAATCIOGLU, Bige see OZANNE, Julie L. (October 


2008) 


SAINI, Ritesh and Ashwani MONGA (2008), How I Decide 


Depends on What I Spend: Use of Heuristics Is Greater 
for Time than for Money: A Re-Inquiry (April), 
914-922. 


We demonstrate that decision making is more heuristic in situations 
that involve spending time rather than money. Relative to participants 
in the money condition, those in the time condition show a higher 
propensity to choose a compromise option (experiment 1) and to rely 
on an arbitrary anchor (experiment 2). We propose that such heuristics 
are used more for time because, compared to monetary expenditures, 
temporal expenditures are harder to account for. Consistent with this 
proposition, when participants in both time and money conditions are 
primed to account for their expenditures, they no longer differ in their 
use of heuristics. The associated response times offer additional pro- 
cess evidence (experiment 3). 


SALISBURY, Linda Court and Fred M. FEINBERG (2008), 


Future Preference Uncertainty and Diversification: The 
Role of Temporal Stochastic Inflation (August), 
349-359. 


Consumers’ choices tend to display greater variety when made for 
future versus immediate consumption. Previous accounts of such di- 
versification differences suggested that they are driven primarily by 
(deterministic) shifts in underlying preference. Through a series of 
simulation studies, we propose and assess an alternative contributory 
mechanism: temporal stochastic inflation, the greater uncertainty typ- 
ifying choices made for the future. We find effect sizes to be strongly 
influenced by relative brand attractiveness, brand attractiveness un- 
certainty, and degree of stochastic inflation, although not preference 
heterogeneity. Moreover, effect sizes are consistent with prior studies 
that attributed diversification differences to underlying preference 
shifts alone. 


SANBONMATSU, David M. see POSAVAC, Steven S. 


(December 2004) 


SCHAU, Hope Jensen see MUNIZ, Albert M., Jr. (March 


2005) 


SCHLOSSER, Ann E. (2005), Posting versus Lurking: 


Communicating in a Multiple Audience Context (Sep- 
tember), 260-265. 


Two experiments examined public and private responding in a mul- 
tiple-audience context—a context in which members have varying 
opinions. I propose and find that posters (those communicating their 
experience to others) are influenced only by another’s negative opin- 
ion because it triggers such social concerns as appearing indiscrim- 
inate. Consequently, they adjust their public attitudes downward. Self- 
presentational concerns appear to cause this negativity bias: lurkers 
(those not posting their opinion) were less affected by another’s neg- 
ative opinion. Furthermore, posters presented more than one side 
when publicly explaining their attitudes. These effects persisted de- 
spite posters’ favorable product experiences and commitment to these 
attitudes. 


SCHLOSSER, Ann E. (2006), Learning through Virtual 


Product Experience: The Role of Imagery on True ver- 
sus False Memories (December), 377-383. 


Two experiments examined the effect of interacting with a virtual 
object (object interactivity) on true and false memories. Although 
object interactivity may improve memory of associations compared 
to static pictures and text, it may lead to the creation of vivid internally 
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generated recollections that pose as real memories. Consequently, 
compared to information conveyed via static pictures and text, object 
interactivity may cause people to falsely recognize more nonpresented 
features. The results support these hypotheses and provide converging 
evidence that this false-recognition effect is due to using imagery 
during retrieval and is robust, emerging regardless of individuals’ 
goals (to search or browse) or learning intent. 


SCHMITT, Bernd H. see ZHANG, Shi (June 2004) 
SCHWARZ, Norbert see SKURNIK, Ian (March 2005) 
SCHWARZ, Norbert (2006), Attitude Research: Between 


Ockham’s Razor and the Fundamental Attribution Error 
(June), 19-21. 


Attitudes are hypothetical constructs invented by researchers to ex- 
plain phenomena of interest. Their appeal reflects the common pref- 
erence for dispositional explanations. Construal models account for 
the same phenomena without assuming enduring predispositions and 
are better suited to accommodate a core requirement of any adaptive 
system of evaluation, namely, high context sensitivity. 


SCHWARZ, Norbert see LABROO, Aparna A. (April 2008) 


SCOTT, Linda M. and Patrick VARGAS (2007), Writing 
with Pictures: Toward a Unifying Theory of Consumer 
Response to Images (October), 341-356. 


Studies of response to advertising images follow parallel streams: one 
treats visuals as sensory data; the other, operating under rhetorical 
theory, presumes that images are communicative artifacts. By revis- 
iting a seminal article by Mitchell and Olson, we empirically dem- 
onstrate an alternative explanation for results under the sensory ap- 
proach, while also establishing the basis for complex statements like 
tropes. We argue that consumers read product attributes from pictures 
based on an emergent writing system made possible by recent com- 
munication technologies. Our theory is consistent with the historical 
record of communication technology and with the trajectory of re- 
search in fields that study writing systems 


SCOTT, Maura L., Stephen M. NOWLIS, Naomi 


MANDEL, and Andrea C. MORALES (2008), The Ef- 
fects of Reduced Food Size and Package Size on the 
Consumption Behavior of Restrained and Unrestrained 
Eaters (October), 391-405. 


This research examines the moderating role of attempted dietary re- 
straint on the amount of food consumed from small food in small 
packages versus large food in large packages. Four experiments dem- 
onstrate that restrained eaters consume more calories from small food 
in small packages, while unrestrained eaters consume more calories 
from large food in a large package. For restrained eaters, overcon- 
sumption of the small food in small packages results from a lapse in 
self-control caused by the stress of perceiving conflicting food in- 
formation: the small food in small packages is perceived as both diet 
food and high in calories. 


SELA, Aner, Jonah BERGER, and Wendy LIU (2009), Va- 


riety, Vice, and Virtue: How Assortment Size Influences 
Option Choice (April), 941-951. 


Assortment size has been shown to influence whether consumers make 
a choice, but could it also influence what they choose? Five studies 
demonstrate that because choosing from larger assortments is often 
more difficult, it leads people to select options that are easier to justify. 
Virtues and utilitarian necessities are generally easier to justify than 
indulgences; consequently, choosing from larger assortments often 
shifts choice from vices to virtues and from hedonic to utilitarian 
options. These effects reverse, however, when situational factors pro- 
vide accessible reasons to indulge, underscoring the role of justifi- 
cation. Implications for choice difficulty and justification processes 


are discussed. 
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SEN, Sankar see DU, Shuili (October 2008) 


SENGUPTA, Jaideep and Gavan J. FITZSIMONS (2004), 
The Effect of Analyzing Reasons on the Stability of 
Brand Attitudes: A Reconciliation of Opposing Predic- 
tions (December), 705-711. 


Past research has shown that thinking of reasons as to why one likes 
or dislikes an object can disrupt attitude stability, even though other 
forms of effortful processing (such as that induced by high involve- 
ment) typically produce strengthening effects on stability. The current 
article addresses this dilemma by showing that, depending on specific 
theoretically derived moderating factors, reasons analysis can produce 
either a disruptive or a strengthening effect on attitude stability. Our 
findings help to resolve the conflict surrounding the effects of reasons 
analysis and also provide support for a construction-based match- 
mismatch account of the underlying process. 


SENGUPTA, Jaideep see MUKHOPADHYAY, Anirban 
(December 2008) 


SHANKAR, Avi see GOULDING, Christina (February 
2009) 


SHARPE, Kathryn M., Richard STAELIN, and Joel 
HUBER (2008), Using Extremeness Aversion to Fight 
Obesity: Policy Implications of Context Dependent De- 
mand (October), 406-422. 


This article illustrates how the compromise effect alters consumers’ 
selection of soft drinks. Using three within-subject studies, we show 
that extremeness aversion and price insensitivity cause consumers to 
increase their consumption when the smallest drink size is dropped 
or when a larger drink size is added to a set. As a result rational firms 
find it best to drop the smaller sizes and add a larger size, thus 
increasing overall consumption. After estimating each individual’s 
demand as a function of price and drink size availability, policy 
experiments demonstrate how it is possible to reduce soft drink con- 
sumption without additional taxation. 


SHARPE, William F. see GOLDSTEIN, Daniel G. (October 
2008) 


SHEN, Hao and Robert S. WYER JR. (2008), Procedural 
Priming and Consumer Judgments: Effects on the Im- 
pact of Positively and Negatively Valenced Information 
(February), 727-737. 


The cognitive procedure that people use to search for information 
about a product is influenced by the ease with which it comes to 
mind. Unrelated experiences can activate a search process that gov- 
erns the order in which favorable and unfavorab!e product descriptions 
are identified and the evaluations that are made on the basis of them. 
Five experiments examined the conditions in which these effects oc- 
cur. The effects of priming a search strategy on the attention to pos- 
itively or negatively valenced information are diametrically opposite 
to the effects of the semantic (e.g., attribute) concepts that are called 
to mind in the course of activating this strategy. 


SHERRY, John F., Jr. see KOZINETS, Robert V. (December 
2004) 


SHIV, Baba, Julie A. BRITTON, and John W. PAYNE 
(2004), Does Elaboration Increase or Decrease the Ef- 
fectiveness of Negatively versus Positively Framed 
Messages? (June), 199-208. 


A robust finding in research on message framing is that negatively 
framed messages are more (less) effective than positively framed ones 
when the level of cognitive elaboration is high (low). However, recent 
research presents evidence that is contrary to previous findings: neg- 
ative framing being less (more) effective than positive framing when 
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the level of elaboration is high (low). In this article, we attempt to 
resolve the conflicting findings by highlighting the moderating roles 
of motivation and opportunity-related variables on the effectiveness 
of negative versus positive message frames. Results from two ex- 
periments suggest that under conditions of low processing motivation, 
negative framing is more (less) effective than positive framing when 
the level of processing opportunity is low (high). Under conditions 
of high processing motivation, negative framing is more effective 
than positive framing, irrespective of the level of processing 
opportunity. 


SHIV, Baba and Stephen M. NOWLIS (2004), The Effect 
of Distractions While Tasting a Food Sample: The In- 
terplay of Informational and Affective Components in 
Subsequent Choice (December), 599-608. 


This research examines the effect of distractions while sampling a 
food item on the subsequent choice of that item. Drawing upon re- 
search on pain, we present a two-component model, which predicts 
that distraction may decrease subsequent choices for the sampled item. 
The model asserts that the ultimate pleasure arising from the taste of 
a food sample depends on two components, one informational and 
the other affective. Further, the model proposes that distraction in- 
creases (decreases) the impact on subsequent choice of the affective 
(informational) component. We provide support for the two-compo- 
nent model from three experiments and rule out several alternative 
accounts. 


SHIV, Baba see FERRARO, Rosellina (June 2005) 
SHIV, Baba see CHARTRAND, Tanya L. (August 2008) 
SHIV, Baba see MISHRA, Himanshu (December 2008) 


SHRUM, L. J., James E. BURROUGHS, and Aric 
RINDFLEISCH (2005), Television’s Cultivation of Ma- 
terial Values (December), 473-479. 


Prior research has shown that television viewing cultivates perceptions 
of the prevalence of societal affluence through a memory-based pro- 
cess that relies on the application of judgmental heuristics. This article 
extends this research by examining (1) whether cultivation effects 
generalize to consumer values such as materialism and (2) whether 
these values judgments are also processed in a heuristic manner. Data 
from both a survey and an experiment suggest that television culti- 
vates materialism through an online process in which television’s 
influence is enhanced by active (rather than heuristic) processing 
during viewing. This finding stands in contrast to the cultivation of 
prevalence judgments, which are attenuated by active processing dur- 
ing judgment elicitation. 


SHRUM, L. J. see LOWREY, Tina M. (October 2007) 
SHRUM, L. J. see ZHANG, Yinlong (February 2009) 
SIMMONS, Joseph P. see RIIS, Jason (October 2008) 


SIMONSOHN, Uri see SMALL, Deborah A. (October 
2008) 


SIMONSON, Itamar and Aimee DROLET (2004), An- 
choring Effects on Consumers’ Willingness-to-Pay and 
Willingness-to-Accept (December), 681-690. 


We examine the susceptibility of consumers’ willingness-to-pay 
(WTP) and willingness-to-accept (WTA) judgments to influence by 
arbitrary anchors. The results of four studies suggest that, although 
circumstantial differences between buying and selling decisions can 
lead to systematic differences in susceptibility to anchoring effects, 
the principles governing the impact of anchoring on WTP and WTA 
judgments are essentially the same. In particular, robust anchoring 
effects are observed when the anchor relates to the focal source of 
uncertainty. Further, WTP and WTA judgments are most susceptible 
to anchoring (and endowment) effects under uncertainty about the 
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desire to trade. The implications of this research for ¢ :r understanding 
of anchoring and endowment effects are discussed 


SIMONSON, Itamar see YOON, Song-Oh (August 2008) 
SINGH, Surendra see FANG, Xiang (June 2007) 


SKURNIK, Ian, Carolyn YOON, Denise C. PARK, and 
Norbert SCHWARZ (2005), How Warnings about False 
Claims Become Recommendations (March), 713-724. 


Telling people that a consumer claim is false can make them mis- 
remember it as true. In two experiments, older adults were especially 
susceptible to this “illusion of truth” effect. Repeatedly identifying a 
claim as false helped older adults remember it as false in the short 
term but paradoxically made them more likely to remember it as true 
after a 3 day delay. This unintended effect of repetition comes from 
increased familiarity with the claim itself but decreased recollection 
of the claim’s original context. Findings provide insight into suscep- 
tibility over time to memory distortions and exploitation via repetition 
of claims in media and advertising. 


SMALL, Deborah A. and Uri SIMONSOHN (2008), 
Friends of Victims: Personal Experience and Prosocial 
Behavior (October), 532-542. 


Why do different people give to different causes? We show that the 
sympathy inherent to a close relationship with a victim extends to 
other victims suffering from the same misfortunes that have afflicted 
their friends and loved ones. Both sympathy and donations are greater 
among those related to a victim, and they are greater among those 
in a communal relationship as compared to those in an exchange 
relationship. Experiments that control for information support cau- 
sality and rule out the alternative explanation that any effect is driven 
by the information advantage possessed by friends of victims. 


SMEESTERS, Dirk and Naomi MANDEL (2006), Positive 
and Negative Media Image Effects on the Self (March), 
576-582. 


We examine several factors that determine whether exposure to thin 
(or heavy) media images positively or negatively affects consumers’ 
appearance self-esteem. We find that the effects of exposure to models 
in advertisements depend on two moderating factors: (1) the extremity 
of the model’s thinness or heaviness, and (2) the method by which 
self-esteem is measured (free responses vs. rating scales). We also 
establish the underlying role of self-knowledge activation by exam- 
ining response latencies in a lexical decision task. 


SMEESTERS, Dirk see MANDEL, Naomi (August 2008) 


SOMAN, Dilip and Amar CHEEMA (2004), When Goals 
Are Counterproductive: The Effects of Violation of a 


Behavioral Goal on Subsequent Performance (June), 
52-62. 


A considerable body of research supports the idea that individuals 
who set behavioral goals perform better than others who set no goals. 
In this article, we propose that in addition to the positive effects, 
goals may also have a counterproductive effect. Specifically, we pro- 
pose that violating one’s goal may cause a deterioration of subsequent 
performance as compared to individuals who have no goals. When 
the violation of one’s goal is coded as a failure, it can result in 
demotivation, negative emotion, and consequently a poorer perfor- 
mance. We report two experiments that demonstrate the counterpro- 
ductive effects of goals and discuss potential moderators of this effect 
along with several possible process explanations. 


SOMAN, Dilip see YEUNG, Catherine W. M. (December 
2005) 


SOMAN, Dilip see WERTENBROCH, Klaus (June 2007) 
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SOMAN, Dilip see YEUNG, Catherine W. M. (October 


2007) 


SOOD, Sanjay, Yuval ROTTENSTREICH, and Lyle 


BRENNER (2004), On Decisions That Lead to Deci- 
sions: Direct and Derived Evaluations of Preference 
(June), 17-25. 


Many consumer choices lead to subsequent decisions. In such situ- 
ations, any choice option may be evaluated based on its own char- 
acteristics (direct evaluations), or evaluated based on the character- 
istics of alternatives it makes available in subsequent decisions 
(derived evaluations). We contrast direct and derived evaluations in 
the context of two consumer research issues. First, in choices between 
a lone option and a group of alternatives, direct evaluations bias 
preferences toward the group, whereas derived evaluations bias pref- 
erences away from the group. Second, in choices between stores, 
sensitivity to price is greater under derived than direct evaluations. 


SOOD, Sanjay and Xavier DREZE (2006), Brand Exten- 


sions of Experiential Goods: Movie Sequel Evaluations 
(December), 352-360. 


We examine movie sequels as brand extensions of experiential goods. 
Study 1| reveals a reversal of the traditional categorization model such 
that dissimilar extensions are rated higher than similar extensions. 
This reversal is moderated by the name of the sequel; numbered 
sequels (Daredevil 2) are influenced by similarity more than named 
sequels (Daredevil: Taking It to the Streets). Study 2 reveals that the 
reversal arises because numbered sequels invoke a greater degree of 
assimilation with the parent movie, thereby increasing consumers’ 
level of satiation of experiential attributes. The Internet Movie Da- 
tabase (IMDb) provides external validity for our results (study 3). 


SOOD, Sanjay see ROTTENSTREICH, Yuval (March 
2007) 


SOOD, Sanjay see BRENNER, Lyle (October 2007) 
SPANGENBERG, Eric R. and David E. SPROTT (2006), 


Self-Monitoring and Susceptibility to the Influence of 
Self-Prophecy (March), 550-556. 


Having people predict whether they will perform a socially normative 
behavior increases their probability of performing that target action. 
Recent empirical evidence supports a dissonance-based theoretical 
explanation for this self-prophecy effect. While the effect is robust, 
few boundary conditions have been identified. We report two exper- 
iments within the dissonance paradigm providing theory-relevant evi- 
dence for the moderating effects of self-monitoring on people’s sus- 
ceptibility to self-prophecy. In particular, low self-monitors are more 
likely than high self-monitors to be influenced by self-prediction re- 
garding normative behaviors. Implications for theory and the practice 
of social influence are provided. 


SPROTT, David E. see SPANGENBERG, Eric R. (March 


2006) 


SRIRAM, S. see OAKLEY, James L. (February 2008) 
SRIVASTAVA, Joydeep and Shweta OZA (2006), Effect 


of Response Time on Perceptions of Bargaining Out- 
comes (September), 266-272. 


This research reports three studies that examine how cues which 
emerge from the bargaining environment, such as the time taken by 
an opponent to respond to an offer, influence perceptions of bargaining 
outcomes. Study | finds that bargainers were more satisfied with 
outcomes when an offer was accepted after a delay than when ac- 
cepted immediately. Study 2 shows that inferences of the level of 
conflict within the opponent underlie the effect of response time on 
perceptions of bargaining outcomes. Study 3 shows that the presence 
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of an objective (or diagnostic) referent moderates the influence of 
response time. 


STAELIN, Richard see SHARPE, Kathryn M. (October 
2008) 


STEENKAMP, Jan-Benedict E. M. see DE JONG, Martijn 
G. (August 2007) 


STERNTHAL, Brian see GRANT, Susan Jung (December 
2004) 


STERNTHAL, Brian see TYBOUT, Alice M. (June 2005) 


STERNTHAL, Brian see NAM, Myungwoo (December 
2008) 


STERNTHAL, Brian see WAN, Echo Wen (April 2009) 


STEWART, David W. see DE MELLO, Gustavo (August 
2007) 


STILLEY, Karen M. see SWAMINATHAN, Vanitha (April 
2009) 


STORM, Diana see KOZINETS, Robert V. (December 
2004) 


STREET, Deborah see LOUVIERE, Jordan J. (August 2008) 
SUJAN, Mita see PASSYN, Kirsten (March 2006) 
SWAITT, Joffre see ERDEM, Tiilin (June 2004) 


SWAMINATHAN, Vanitha, Karen L. PAGE, and Zeynep 
GURHAN-CANLI (2007), “My” Brand or “Our” 
Brand: The Effects of Brand Relationship Dimensions 


and Self-Construal on Brand Evaluations (August), 
248-259. 


Consumer-brand relationships can be formed based on individual- or 
group-level connections. For example, a consumer’s relationship with 
a Mercedes may be based on the desire to express individual-level 
unique identity (e.g., self-concept connection), whereas a relationship 
with a local brand (e.g., Ford) may be based on a group-level patriotic 
national identity (e.g., country-of-origin connection). We suggest that 
the effects of self-concept connection and brand country-of-origin 
connection vary based on self-construal. Results across two studies 
reveal that, under independent self-construal, self-concept connection 
is more important. Under interdependent self-construal, brand coun- 
try-of-origin connection is more important. 


SWAMINATHAN, Vanitha, Karen M. STILLEY, and 
Rohini AHLUWALIA (2009), When Brand Personality 
Matters: The Moderating Role of Attachment Styles 
(April), 985-1002. 


This research examines the moderating role of consumer’s attachment 
style in the impact of brand personality. Findings support our hy- 
potheses regarding the manner in which brand personality and at- 
tachment style differences systematically influence brand outcomes, 
including brand attachment, purchase likelihood, and brand choice. 
Results show that anxiously attached individuals are more likely to 
be differentially influenced by brand personalities. Further, the results 
indicate that the level of avoidance predicts the types of brand per- 
sonality that are most relevant to anxious individuals. Specifically, 
under conditions of high avoidance and high anxiety, individuals 
exhibit a preference for exciting brands; however, under conditions 
of low avoidance and high anxiety, individuals tend to prefer sincere 
brands. The differential preference for sincere (vs. exciting) brand 
personality emerges in public (vs. private) consumption settings and 
in settings where interpersonal relationship expectations are high, 
supporting a signaling role of brand personality in these contexts. 
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TALUKDAR, Debabrata see RATCHFORD, Brian T. (June 
2007) 


TALUKDAR, Debabrata (2008), Cost of Being Poor: Retail 
Price and Consumer Price Search Differences across 
Inner-City and Suburban Neighborhoods (October), 
457-471. 


This research undertakes a carefully designed and detailed empirical 
study to gain insights into (1) the extent of price differentials between 
wealthy and poor neighborhoods; (2) what induces such differentials, 
especially the nature and intensity of competitive environments, in- 
cluding mass merchandisers like Wal-Mart; and (3) their relative im- 
pacts. It finds a price differential of about 10%-15% for everyday 
items. Even after controlling for store size and competition, prices 
are found to be 2%-5% higher in poor areas. It also finds that it is 
not the poverty level per se but access to cars that acts as a key 
determinant of consumers’ price search patterns. 


TANNER, Robin J., Rosellina FERRARO, Tanya L. 
CHARTRAND, James R. BETTMAN, and Rick VAN 
BAAREN (2008), Of Chameleons and Consumption: 
The Impact of Mimicry on Choice and Preferences 
(April), 754-766. 


This article investigates the effect of mimicry on consumer product 
consumption and appraisal. We propose and test two paths via which 
mimicry may influence product preferences. In the mimicking con- 
sumer path, we suggest that individuals automatically mimic the con- 
sumption behaviors of other people and that such mimicry then affects 
preferences toward the product(s) consumed. In the mimicked con- 
sumer path, we argue that being mimicked leads to increased pro- 
sociality, which affects preferences for products presented in dyadic 
interactions. Three studies confirm the two paths and suggest that 
mimicry can indeed influence product preferences. 


TANNER, Robin J. see CHARTRAND, Tanya L. (August 
2008) 


TANNER, Robin J. and Kurt A. CARLSON (2009), Un- 
realistically Optimistic Consumers: A Selective Hy- 
pothesis Testing Account for Optimism in Predictions 
of Future Behavior (February), 810-822. 


We propose that when predicting future behavior, consumers selec- 
tively (but unwittingly) test the hypothesis that they will behave ide- 
ally. This selective hypothesis testing perspective on unrealistic op- 
timism suggests that estimates of future behavior should be similar 
to those made by individuals who assume that conditions will be 
ideal. Moreover, consumers who initially provide estimates assuming 
that conditions will be ideal should recognize that the world is not 
ideal and so should test a more realistic hypothesis. In line with these 
predictions, we find that ideal-world estimates (e.g., In an ideal world, 
how often will you exercise next week?) do not differ from standard 
estimates (e.g., How often will you exercise next week?). We also 
find that individuals who initially estimate their behavior in an ideal 
world subsequently make more realistic predictions. 

TAVASSOLI, Nader T. and Gavan J. FITZSIMONS (2006), 
Spoken and Typed Expressions of Repeated Attitudes: 
Matching Response Modes Leads to Attitude Retrieval 
versus Construction (September), 179-187. 


Speaking and typing recruit different cognitive, motor, and perceptual 
systems that result in the encoding of differentiated memory traces. 
These factors did not affect the expression of stimulus-based attitudes. 
However, matching response modes resulted in more consistent re- 
peated attitudes in experiment | and more predictable choice behav- 
iors in experiment 2 than mismatching response modes. Judgment- 
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confidence and recall data in experiment 3 indicate that matching 
(mismatching) response modes leads to attitude retrieval (construc- 
tion). These findings are of growing relevance to marketers and opin- 
ion pollsters who assess attitudes expressed orally and, increasingly, 
in typed form over the Internet. 


TELLEGEN, Cassandra L. see CORNWELL, T. Bettina 
(December 2006) 


TELLIS, Gerard J. see JOHNSON, Joseph (September 
2005) 


THOMAS, Manoj and Vicki MORWITZ (2005), Penny 
Wise and Pound Foolish: The Left-Digit Effect in Price 
Cognition (June), 54-64. 


Through five experiments, we provide a cognitive account of when 
and why nine-ending prices are perceived to be smaller than a price 
one cent higher. First, this occurs only when the leftmost digits of 
the prices differ (e.g., $2.99 vs. $3.00). Second, the left-digit effect 
also depends on the numerical and psychological distances between 
the target price and a competing product’s price. The closer the two 
prices being compared, the more likely is the left-digit effect. Third, 
the left-digit effect is not restricted to the domain of prices; it also 
manifests with other multidigit numbers. 


THOMAS, Manoj see ULKUMEN, Giilden (August 2008) 


THOMPSON, Craig and Kelly TIAN (2008), Reconstruct- 
ing the South: How Commercial Myths Compete for 
Identity Value through the Ideological Shaping of Pop- 
ular Memories and Countermemories (February), 
595-613. 


This study explicates the coconstitutive relationships between com- 
mercial mythmaking and popular memory that arise through myth 
market competitions for identity value. We develop a genealogical 
analysis of the representational strategies and ideological rationales 
that two prominent New South mythmakers use to shape popular 
memories in relation to their competitive goals and to efface coun- 
termemories that contradict their mythologized representations. We 
then derive a conceptual model that highlights competitive, historical, 
and ideological influences on commercial mythmaking and their trans- 
formative effects on popular memory, which have not been addressed 
by prior theorizations of the meaning transfer process. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. (2004), Marketplace Mythology and 
Discourses of Power (June), 162-180. 


While drawing from general cultural myths, marketplace mythologies 
are tailored to the competitive characteristics and exigencies of spe- 
cific market structures, providing meanings and metaphors that serve 
multiple ideological agendas. | illustrate this conceptualization by 
analyzing mythic narratives that circulate in the natural health mar- 
ketplace. I propose that a nexus of institutional, competitive, and 
sociocultural conditions that engender different ideological uses of 
this marketplace mythology by two types of stakeholders: advertisers 
of herbal remedies and consumers seeking alternatives to their medical 
identities. I discuss the implications of this theorization for future 
analyses of consumer mythologies and for theoretical debates over 
whether consumers can become emancipated from the ideological 
influences exerted by the capitalist marketplace. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. see HOLT, Douglas B. (September 
2004) 


THOMPSON, Craig J. and Zeynep ARSEL (2004), The 
Starbucks Brandscape and Consumers’ (Anticorporate) 
Experiences of Glocalization (December), 631-642. 


Prior studies strongly suggest that the intersection of global brands 
and local cultures produces cultural heterogeneity. Little research has 
investigated the ways in which global brands structure these expres- 
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sions of cultural heterogeneity and consumers’ corresponding expe- 
riences of glocalization. To redress this gap, we develop the construct 
of the hegemonic brandscape. We use this theoretical lens to explicate 
the hegemonic influence that Starbucks exerts upon the sociocultural 
milieus of local coffee shops via its market-driving servicescape and 
a nexus of oppositional meanings (i.e., the anti-Starbucks discourse) 
that circulate in popular culture. This hegemonic brandscape supports 
two distinctive forms of local coffee shop experience through which 
consumers, respectively, forge aestheticized and politicized anticor- 
porate identifications. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. see ARNOULD, Eric J. (March 


2005) 


THOMPSON, Craig J. (2005), Consumer Risk Perceptions 


in a Community of Reflexive Doubt (September), 
235-248. 


Prior studies have shown that consumers often misjudge their health 
risks owing to a number of well-documented cognitive biases. These 
studies assume that consumers have (or should have) trust in the expert 
systems that culturally define safe and risky behaviors. Consequently, 
this research stream does not address choice situations where con- 
sumers have reflexive doubts toward prevailing expert risk assess- 
ments and gravitate toward alternative models of risk reduction. This 
study explores how dissident health risk perceptions are culturally 
constructed in the natural childbirth community, internalized by con- 
sumers as a compelling structure of feeling, and enacted through 
choices that intentionally run counter to orthodox medical risk-man- 
agement norms. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. and Gokcen COSKUNER-BALLI 


(2007), Countervailing Market Responses to Corporate 
Co-optation and the Ideological Recruitment of Con- 
sumption Communities (August), 135-152. 


From a conventional theoretical standpoint, the corporatization of the 
organic food movement is an example of co-optation. Co-optation 
theory conceptualizes the commercial marketplace as an ideological 
force that assimilates the symbols and practices of a counterculture 
into dominant norms. Our alternative argument is that co-optation 
can generate a countervailing market response that actively promotes 
the oppositional aspects of a counterculture attenuated by the process 
of commercial mainstreaming. To develop this theoretical argument, 
we analyze community-supported agriculture, which has emerged in 
response to the corporate co-optation of the organic food movement. 
We conclude by discussing how tacit political ideologies structure 
consumption communities. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. see ARNOULD, Eric J. (August 


2008) 


THOMPSON, Debora Viana and Rebecca W. HAMILTON 


(2006), The Effects of Information Processing Mode on 
Consumers’ Responses to Comparative Advertising 
(March), 530-540. 


We demonstrate that matching ad format to a consumer’s mode of 
information processing enhances advertising effectiveness. Relative 
to noncomparative ads, comparative ads are more effective when 
consumers use analytical processing. Conversely, noncomparative ads 
are more effective than comparative ads when consumers use imagery 
processing. When ad format is compatible with processing mode, 
information processability is enhanced, making the message more 
persuasive and ad evaluations, brand evaluations, and purchase in- 
tentions more favorable than when ad format and processing mode 
are incompatible. 


THOMPSON, Debora Viana see HAMILTON, Rebecca W. 


(December 2007) 
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TIAN, Kelly and Russell W. BELK (2005), Extended Self 
and Possessions in the Workplace (September), 297-— 


with which information can be retrieved. This perceived ease is a 
function of both the number of reasons requested and the wording 


310 of the retrieval request. 


TYBOUT, Alice M. see GRANT, Susan Jung (April 2008) 


This study of the meanings of possessions displayed in the offices of 
employees in a high technology firm suggests extensions to the con- 
cept of extended self. Work self and home self contend for dominance U 
in these displays. Employees must decide which aspects of the self a e : ies 
belong to nd domain of work and which belong elsewhere. In these ULKUMEN, Giilden, Manoj THOMAS, and Vicki G. 
ongoing negotiations self may be extended, but it may also be re- MORWITZ (2008), Will I Spend More in 12 Months 
tracted and hidden. Furthermore, although possessions can serve to or a Year? The Effect of Ease of Estimation and Con- 


stabilize the self, they also facilitate shifting among various self- fidence on Budget Estimates (August), 245-256. 
aspects in response to workplace events. We explicate these processes 
and discuss implications for extended self theory. Consumers’ budgets are influenced by the temporal frame used for 


; : the budget period. Budgets planned for the next month are much 
TIAN, Kelly see THOMPSON, Craig (February 2008) lower than recorded expenses, while those for the next year are closer 


TORMALA. Zakary L. see KARDES. Frank R. (October to recorded expenses (study 1). The difficulty of estimating budgets 
2007) , sinh ; for the next year imparts low confidence and leads to upward ad- 


justment. When consumers’ confidence in their estimates is increased 
TSIROS. Michael, Vikas MITTAL, and William T. ROSS, (study 2), when their natural beliefs about the relationship between 
JR. (2004), The Role of Attributions in Customer Sat- 


cognitive ease and accuracy are reversed (study 3), or when cognitive 
isfaction: A Reexamination (September) 476-483 resources are constrained (study 4), consumers no longer adjust their 
Ne) . / ’ © ame J. 


budgets upward for the next year. 
UNNAVA, H. Rao see RAJU, Sekar (September 2006) 
UNNAVA, H. Rao see RAJU, Sekar (February 2009) 
URBANY, Joel E. see PHILLIPS, Joan M. (April 2008) 


USTUNER, Tuba and Douglas B. HOLT (2007), Dominated 
Consumer Acculturation: The Social Construction of 


We investigate the role of disconfirmation, responsibility, and stability 
attributions in the formation of satisfaction judgments. Building on 
the valence-expectancy framework, we find that disconfirmation and 
attributions impact satisfaction in a complex manner. Besides its main 
effect, responsibility moderates disconfirmation’s effect on satisfac- 
tion, manifested as a two-way interaction between the two. Discon- 
firmation and responsibility jointly determine the valence component, 
and stability determines the expectancy component of the satisfaction 


evaluation. This is consistent with the three-way interaction among 
stability, responsibility, and disconfirmation that we also find. These 
results clarify past studies and provide new insights about the rela- 
tionship among the constructs. 


TSIROS, Michael (2009), Releasing the Regret Lock: Con- 


sumer Response to New Alternatives after a Sale 
(April), 1039-1059. 


This research examines how consumers behave after they miss a sale 
and subsequently face a smaller sale for the same or different product. 
According to the proposed theory, a two-way interaction is predicted 
in which adding another similar alternative to the choice set leads to 
higher choice deferral without prior sale information but lower choice 
deferral with information about missing a larger sale on one of the 
alternatives. In addition, the new alternative in the choice set becomes 
more attractive and captures most of the market share. The results 
from three lab experiments and one field experiment confirm the 


Poor Migrant Women’s Consumer Identity Projects in 
a Turkish Squatter (June), 41-56. 


We conduct an ethnographic case study of poor migrant women living 
in a Turkish squatter to explore how consumer acculturation operates 
in this important context. Poor migrants have no choice but to engage 
Turkish consumer culture because it is hegemonic and it conflicts 
ideologically with their village culture, and they do so with few re- 
sources. Our dominated consumer acculturation model specifies three 
modes of acculturation structured by this context: migrants reconsti- 
tute their village culture in the city, shutting out the dominant ide- 
ology; or they collectively pursue the dominant ideology as a myth 
through ritualized consumption; or they give up on both pursuits, 
resulting in a shattered identity project. 


V 


VAN BAAREN, Rick see TANNER, Robin J. (April 2008) 

Mion Whe iced a maugeeampicaeraree VAN DEN BERGH, Bram, Sisfied DEWITTE, and Lik 

findings. WARLOP (2008), Bikinis Instigate Generalized Impa- 
TUNCAY, Linda see FISCHER, Eileen (December 2007) Se ee eee TR ers 
TWITCHELL, James B. (2004), An English Teacher Looks 


Neuroscientific studies demonstrate that erotic stimuli activate the 


at Branding (September), 484-489. 


TYBOUT, Alice M., Brian STERNTHAL, Prashant 


MALAVIYA, Georgios A. BAKAMITSOS, and Se- 
Bum PARK (2005), Information Accessibility as a Mod- 
erator of Judgments: The Role of Content versus Re- 
trieval Ease (June), 76-85. 


We hypothesize that the accessibility of task-relevant knowledge de- 
termines whether judgments reflect the substance of the information 
that is brought to mind or the ease of generating and retrieving such 
information. Our findings indicate that when relevant knowledge is 
highly accessible or not at all accessible, judgments are based on the 
content of the information considered. Between these extremes in 
knowledge accessibility, judgments are based on the perceived ease 


reward circuitry processing monetary and drug rewards. Theoreti- 
cally, a general reward system may give rise to nonspecific effects: 
exposure to “hot stimuli” from one domain may thus affect decisions 
in a different domain. We show that exposure to sexy cues leads to 
more impatience in intertemporal choice between monetary rewards. 
Highlighting the role of a general reward circuitry, we demonstrate 
that individuals with a sensitive reward system are more susceptible 
to the effect of sex cues, that the effect generalizes to nonmonetary 
rewards, and that satiation attenuates the effect. 


VANDENBOSCH, Mark see FISHER, Robert J. (October 


2008) 


VANHUELE, Marc, Gilles LAURENT, and Xavier DREZE 


(2006), Consumers’ Immediate Memory for Prices 
(September), 163-172. 
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We examine the cognitive mechanics involved in keeping prices in 
short-term memory for subsequent recall. Consumers code and store 
prices verbally, visually, and in terms of the prices’ magnitude. The 
encoding used influences immediate recall performance. The mem- 
orability of prices depends on their verbal length, usualness, and on 
the other prices to be memorized simultaneously. The performance 
of consumers is affected by their auditory and visual recall ability, 
their pronunciation speed, and price abbreviation habits. Overall, con- 
sumers recall prices better than suggested by previous digit span 
studies with simple numbers. 


VAN OSSELAER, Stijn M. J. see PUNTONI, Stefano 
(April 2009) 


VARGAS, Patrick see SCOTT, Linda M. (October 2007) 


VINCENT, Leslie H. see CARLSON, Jay P. (February 
2009) 


VOHS, Kathleen D. and Ronald J. FABER (2007), Spent 
Resources: Self-Regulatory Resource Availability Af- 
fects Impulse Buying (March), 537-547. 


This research investigated impulse buying as resulting from the de- 
pletion of a common—but limited—resource that governs self-con- 
trol. In three investigations, participants’ self-regulatory resources 
were depleted or not; later, impulsive spending responses were mea- 
sured. Participants whose resources were depleted, relative to partic- 
ipants whose resources were not depleted, felt stronger urges to buy, 
were willing to spend more, and actually did spend more money in 
unanticipated buying situations. Participants having depleted re- 
sources reported being influenced equally by affective and cognitive 
factors and purchased products that were high on each factor at equal 
rates. Hence, self-regulatory resource availability predicts whether 
people can resist impulse buying temptations. 


VOHS, Kathleen D. see FENNIS, Bob M. (April 2009) 
VOLPP, Kevin G. see BOLTON, Lisa E. (February 2008) 


VOSGERAU, Joachim, Klaus WERTENBROCH, and Ziv 
CARMON (2006), Indeterminacy and Live Television 
(March), 487-495. 


Why would consumers prefer live television, even when tape-delayed 
broadcasts provide the same sensory experience? We propose that 
indeterminacy is a key reason. Indeterminate consumption experi- 
ences (such as watching sports competitions live on television) unfold 
in ways that are not decided ex ante. This makes them more exciting 
than equivalent determinate experiences (such as watching recorded 
broadcasts). We offer empirical evidence for this proposition: inde- 
pendently of other differences between live and taped broadcasts, the 
indeterminacy of events made watching them live more exciting and 
correspondingly preferable. We conclude by discussing implications 
of the indeterminacy concept for consumer research. 


W 


WAINER, Howard (2005), Shopping for Colleges When 
What We Know Ain’t (September), 337-342. 


The cost of attending a 4-yr. private university can easily top 
$150,000, making education one of the most expensive purchases we 
make. Unfortunately, the sorts of informed opinions and objective 
comparisons that are widely available for other large consumer pur- 
chases, like automobiles, are lacking in education. Instead we must 
make due with ad hoc indexes like that published annually by U.S. 
News and World Report. A recent alternative to this index using 
preference rankings was proposed. In this essay I discuss the chal- 
lenges facing this index, and other survey instruments, caused by 
nonignorable missing data. My conclusion is not optimistic. 
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WALLENDORE Melanie see CROCKETT, David (Decem- 
ber 2004) 


WAN, Echo Wen, Jiewen HONG, and Brian STERNTHAL 
(2009), The Effect of Regulatory Orientation and De- 
cision Strategy on Brand Judgments (April), 
1026-1038. 


Four studies investigate how consumers’ regulatory orientation and 
the decision strategies used to process message information affect 
their judgments. Evaluations of the chosen brand were more favorable 
when individuals with a prevention focus used decision strategies that 
enhanced the accuracy of a decision outcome than when they used 
strategies that facilitated progress toward a decision, whereas the 
opposite outcome occurred for those with a promotion focus. These 
findings emerged whether the decision strategies were prompted by 
instructions about how to make a decision or by the message pre- 
sentation format, and they were mediated by a subjective experience 
of confidence. These observations suggest that judgments are influ- 
enced by the decision makers’ feelings about how information is 
processed that are independent of the message content. 


WANG, Jing and Bobby J. CALDER (2006), Media Trans- 
portation and Advertising (September), 151-162. 


Advertising is commonly presented in the context of media articles 
or programs that are intended to engage the consumer. An important 
aspect of this engagement is media transportation, where a person 
not only attends to information but also is absorbed into the narrative 
flow of a story in a pleasurable and active way. This research examines 
the effects of the transportation experience produced by the media 
context on the impact of ads that appear in that context. Three studies 
show that transportation can have both positive and negative effects 
on advertising. Intrusion of the ad into the transportation process is 
shown to mediate the negative effects, which occurs independently 
of involvement. 


WANSINK, Brian see CHANDON, Pierre (October 2007) 


WARD, James C. and Amy L. OSTROM (2006), Com- 
plaining to the Masses: The Role of Protest Framing in 
Customer-Created Complaint Web Sites (September), 
220-230. 


Consumers who once might have voiced their dissatisfaction with a 
firm to a few friends and acquaintances are now constructing Web 
sites to tell the world about their dissatisfaction. Protest-framing the- 
ory reveals the interlocking rhetorical tactics (injustice, identity, and 
agency framing) consumers use to mobilize mass audiences against 
a firm, contributing important insights to our understanding of neg- 
ative word of mouth. Moreover, an analysis of protest sites reveals 
that consumers “frame” their corporate betrayal to the public to dem- 
onstrate their power to influence others and gain revenge. As a result, 
a community of discontent may arise in which both individual and 
social identities appear to be constructed and affirmed. 


WARLOP, Luk see LEROUGE, Davy (December 2006) 
WARLOP, Luk see GOUKENS, Caroline (October 2007) 
WARLOP, Luk see VAN DEN BERGH, Bram (June 2008) 
WARLOP, Luk see GEYSKENS, Kelly (December 2008) 
WASI, Nada see LOUVIERE, Jordan J. (August 2008) 


WATHIEU, Luc, A. V. MUTHUKRISHNAN, and Bart J. 
BRONNENBERG (2004), The Asymmetric Effect of 
Discount Retraction on Subsequent Choice (December), 
652-657. 


This article examines the subsequent impact of a temporary price 
discount on brand preference after the promotion is retracted. The- 





orizing that price salience has an impact on price sensitivity, we 
propose that the effects of retracting a discount depend on the pro- 
moted brand’s regular price-quality positioning. In a first experiment 
in which we track consumer choices across a sequence of choice 
occasions, we show that retracting a discount posted by a higher 
quality, higher price brand is detrimental to that brand. In contrast, 
a discount posted by a lower quality, lower price brand is capable of 
enduringly diverting consumers away from high-end brands. A second 
experiment relies on process measures to provide evidence for the 
underlying price salience mechanism. A third experiment tests our 
hypotheses with real incentives and offers additional support for our 
price salience theory by testing its most peculiar behavioral 
implication. 


WATHIEU, Luc see MUTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. (March 


2007) 


WATTS, Duncan J. and Peter Sheridan DODDS (2007), 


Influentials, Networks, and Public Opinion Formation 
(December), 441-458. 


A central idea in marketing and diffusion research is that influen- 
tials—a minority of individuals who influence an exceptional number 
of their peers—are important to the formation of public opinion. Here 
we examine this idea, which we call the “influentiais hypothesis,” 
using a series of computer simulations of interpersonal influence pro- 
cesses. Under most conditions that we consider, we find that large 
cascades of influence are driven not by influentials but by a critical 
mass of easily influenced individuals. Although our results do not 
exclude the possibility that influentials can be important, they suggest 
~ “that the influentials hypothesis requires more careful specification and 
testing than it has received. 
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the consumer an active participant in the generation process, setting 
a rich agenda for future research. 


WHEELER, S. Christian, Richard E. PETTY, and George 


Y. BIZER (2005), Self-Schema Matching and Attitude 
Change: Situational and Dispositional Determinants of 
Message Elaboration (March), 787-797. 


Research indicates that messages or products matching individuals’ 
self-schemata are viewed more favorably, but little is known about 
how or when such effects occur. Experiment | indicates that messages 
matched to participants’ level of extroversion lead to larger argument 
quality effects on attitudes than do mismatched messages. In exper- 
iment 2, these effects are replicated with the self-schema of need for 
cognition. Across studies, matching messages to recipients’ self-sche- 
mata leads to increased or decreased persuasion, depending on the 
advertisement’s argument quality. The interaction of self-schema 
matching with argument quality along with participants’ pattern of 
cognitive responses suggests an elaboration-based account. 


WHEELER, S. Christian and Jonah BERGER (2007), When 


the Same Prime Leads to Different Effects (October), 
357-368. 


Research on priming effects has shown that primes with widely shared 
associations (i.e., stereotypes) affect the subsequent behavior of peo- 
ple in consistent ways (i.e., acting stereotypically). In this article, we 
present two experiments that show that the same primed construct 
can have different effects on the subsequent choices of different 
groups of people. These differences in effects are attributable to the 
groups having different prime associations. These results highlight 
the importance of understanding unique, personal associations to 
primes and suggest that segmentation is also important for predicting 


WEDEL, Michel see PIETERS, Rik (August 2007) 
WEEKS, Clinton S. see CORNWELL, T. Bettina (December 


nonconsciously influenced choices. 


3006) WHITE, Katherine see ARGO, Jennifer J. (June 2006) 


WHITE, Katherine and Darren W. DAHL (2007), Are All 
Out-Groups Created Equal? Consumer Identity and Dis- 
sociative Influence (December), 525-536. 


WERTENBROCH, Klaus see VOSGERAU, Joachim 
(March 2006) 


WERTENBROCH, Klaus, Dilip SOMAN, and Amitava 
CHATTOPADHYAY (2007), On the Perceived Value 
of Money: The Reference Dependence of Currency Nu- 
merosity Effects (June), 1-10. 


Past research finds that consumers exhibit weak self-brand connec- 
tions to brands associated with out-groups. We extend this work by 
demonstrating that products associated with dissociative reference 
groups have a greater impact on consumers’ negative self-brand con- 
nections, product evaluations, and choices than do products associated 
with out-groups more generally. In addition, both situational priming 
and chronic identification with one’s in-group moderate the avoidance 
of products associated with dissociative reference groups. Further, we 
demonstrate the conditions under which dissociative influence does 
not occur and discuss the implications of the research. 


WICKENS, Thomas D. see APPLETON-KNAPP, Sara L. 
(September 2005) 


WIERTZ, Caroline see MATHWICK, Charla (April 2008) 
WILLIAMS, Patti, Gavan J. FITZSIMONS, and Lauren G. 


Money illusion research shows that the nominal (face) value of money 
affects consumer perceptions of its real value. Recent mixed findings 
on consumer valuations in different currencies suggest that the un- 
derlying anchoring and adjustment processes are complex. We de- 
velop a framework to identify boundary conditions that specify the 
direction of anchoring effects on valuations in different currencies. 
Consumers anchor on the numerosity of the nominal difference be- 
tween prices and salient referents (e.g., budgets) when evaluating 
transactions. Support for our framework comes from a series of ex- 
periments that evoke different reference standards. We discuss im- 
plications and opportunities for future research. 


WEST, Patricia M., Joel HUBER, and Kyeong Sam MIN 


(2004), Altering Experienced Utility: The Impact of 
Story Writing and Self-Referencing on Preferences (De- 
cember), 623-630. 


This article examines the impayt of writing stories on the evaluation 
of consumption objects. Generdting a story creates greater liking for 
a painting than generating a dialogue about it. The positive impac 
of stories does not derive fron) generating more positive thoughts. 
Instead, stories generate fewer hffective thoughts than do dialogues. 
The importance of generated stories derives from deeper elaboration, 


providing enhanced recollection of the coherent narrative, ease of 


generation, and more favorable attitudes toward the task. This work 
extends prior research on narratives and self referencing by making 


BLOCK (2004), When Consumers Do Not Recognize 
“Benign” Intention Questions as Persuasion Attempts 
(December), 540-550. 


We demonstrate that the mere-measurement effect occurs because 
asking an intention question is not perceived as a persuasion attempt. 
In experiments | and 2, we show that when persuasive intent is 
attributed to an intention question, consumers adjust their behavior 
as long as they have sufficient cognitive capacity to permit conscious 
correction. In experiment 3 we demonstrate that this finding holds 
with product choice and consumption, and we find that persuasion 
knowledge mediates the effects. In experiment 4, we show that when 
respondents are educated that an intention question is a persuasive 
attempt, the behavioral impact of those questions is attenuated. 
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WILLIAMS, Patti and Aimee DROLET (2005), Age- 


Related Differences in Responses to Emotional Adver- 
tisements (December), 343-354. 


This research investigated motivational influences associated with age 
on responses to emotional advertisements. Experiment | showed in- 
creased liking and recall of emotional ads among older consumers 
and that time horizon perspective moderates these age-related dif- 
ferences. Experiment 2 revealed influences of age and time horizon 
perspective on responses to different types of emotional ads. Ads 
focusing on avoiding negative emotions were liked and recalled more 
among older consumers and among young consumers made to have 
a limited time horizon perspective. This research illustrates the im- 
portance of considering age-related differences in information pro- 
cessing due to motivational as well as to cognitive changes. 


WILLIAMS, Patti see FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. (June 2007) 
WILLIAMS, Patti see RAMANATHAN, Suresh (August 


2007) 


WONG, Nancy and Tracey KING (2008), The Cultural Con- 


struction of Risk Understandings through Illness Nar- 
ratives (February), 579-594. 


A study of breast cancer screening and treatment decisions suggests 
that risk understandings are influenced by the dominant illness nar- 
rative of restitution within Anglo-Western cultures. Restitution stories 
reflect the cultural values of personal responsibility and control in 
combating disease and returning to a life of normalcy. In the context 
of breast cancer, individuals seek restitution by following the dictums 
of biomedicine, which promotes early detection as prevention, ag- 
gressive treatment as cure, and reconstructive surgery as concealment. 
Our findings suggest that these risk understandings contribute to the 
consumption of health-care interventions that exceeds medical guide- 
lines in this country. 


WOOD, Stacy L. see COTTE, June (June 2004) 
WOOD, Stacy L. see ROSE, Randall L. (September 2005) 
WOOTEN, David B. and Americus REED II (2004), Play- 


ing It Safe: Susceptibility to Normative Influence and 
Protective Self-Presentation (December), 551-556. 


Two studies support the usefulness of susceptibility to normative in- 
fluence (SNI) as a predictor of protective self-presentation—efforts 
to avoid undesirable or assailable self-presentations that may lead to 
disapproval. Study | finds that high SNI consumers are especially 
concerned about avoiding negative impressions in public settings. 
They respond more favorably to protective messages than do their 
low SNI counterparts, but only when the messages pertain to con- 
spicuous benefits. Study 2 suggests that SNI is inversely related to 
individuals’ tendencies to exaggerate similarities to their “ought” 
selves and their willingness to portray themselves more favorably 
than others. Overall, these findings suggest that high SNI consumers 
are averse to calling attention to themselves, especially when doing 
so may lead to disapproval. 


WOOTEN, David B. (2006), From Labeling Possessions to 


Possessing Labels: Ridicule and Socialization among 
Adolescents (September), 188-198. 


This research explores ridicule as a mechanism through which ado- 
lescents exchange information about consumption norms and values. 
The author finds that adolescents use ridicule to ostracize, haze, or 
admonish peers who violate consumption norms. Targets and ob- 
servers learn stereotypes about avoidance groups, consumption norms 
of aspirational groups, the use of possessions to communicate social 
linkages and achieve acceptance goals, and social consequences of 
nonconformity. As a result, many targets and observers of ridicule 
alter their perceptions, acquisition, use, and disposition of objects in 
order to avoid unwanted attention. 
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WYER, Robert S., Jr. see YEUNG, Catherine W. M. (Sep- 
tember 2004) 


WYER, Robert S., Jr. see XU, Alison Jing (December 2007) 
WYER, Robert S., Jr. see SHEN, Hao (February 2008) 


X 


XU, Alison Jing and Robert S. WYER JR. (2007), The 
Effect of Mind-Sets on Consumer Decision Strategies 
(December), 556-560. 


When consumers consider their preference for one of a set of products 
without having decided whether or not they want to buy something, 
they develop a “which-to-buy” mind-set that increases their likelihood 
of making a purchase both in the situation at hand and in subsequent 
unrelated situations. The effect of this mind-set is evident regardless 
of the commonality of the alternatives’ features and regardless of 
whether or not the purchase decision is revocable. The mind-set that 
is induced by stating preferences in one situation influences the 
thoughts that people generate in response to other unrelated situations 
they encounter subsequently and consequently affects their actual 
purchase behavior in these situations. 


Y 


YALCH, Richard F. see DIMOFTE, Claudiu V. (March 
2007) 


YANG, Yang see HSEE, Christopher K. (April 2009) 


YEUNG, Catherine W. M. and Robert S. WYER, JR. (2004), 
Affect, Appraisal, and Consumer Judgment (Septem- 
ber), 412-424. 


When consumers receive verbal information about a product’s at- 
tributes, the influence of the affect they are experiencing on their 
product evaluations depends on their belief that the product should 
be judged on the basis of hedonic versus utilitarian criteria. When 
consumers see the product before they receive attribute information, 
however, the product’s appearance can stimulate them to form an 
affect-based initial impression that they later use as a basis for judg- 
ments independent of the criteria they would otherwise apply. Con- 
sequently, the mood that consumers happen to be in has different 
effects on their judgments than it would otherwise. 


YEUNG, Catherine W. M. and Dilip SOMAN (2005), At- 
tribute Evaluability and the Range Effect (December), 
363-369. 


We examine situations in which (a) consumers choose between op- 
tions that vary on two attributes that are different in their evaluability 
and (b) the ranges for both attributes change simultaneously. As the 
ranges widen, the range effect makes perceptual differences on both 
attributes look smaller. However, our framework suggests that the 
attributes’ evaluability influences the strength of the range effect and 
that perceptual judgments of the two attributes are affected to different 
degrees. This changes the relative preference between the options. 
We found that when the range is wide, preference shifts toward the 
option having a greater amount of the high evaluability attribute. 


YEUNG, Catherine W. M. and Dilip SOMAN (2007), The 
Duration Heuristic (October), 315-326. 


The duration heuristic refers to the tendency to evaluate services based 
on their duration rather than on their content. We propose that con- 
sumers rely on the duration heuristic because it simplifies the eval- 
uation process. In particular, the duration heuristic is most likely to 
be seen when the duration of the service experience is evaluable 
relative to other features and when duration is considered in relation 
to price. Across four experiments and a field study, we (a) provide 
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demonstrations of the duration heuristic, (b) iliustrate the biases that 
result as a consequence of its use, and (c) identify conditions under 
which consumers are more likely to use the heuristic. 


YEUNG, Catherine W. M. see QIU, Cheng (February 2008) 
YI, Youjae see CHOI, Jinhee (March 2006) 
YOON, Carolyn see SKURNIK, Ian (March 2005) 


YOON, Carolyn, Angela H.GUTCHESS, Fred FEINBERG, 
and Thad A. POLK (2006), A Functional Magnetic Res- 
onance Imaging Study of Neural Dissociations between 
Brand and Person Judgments (June), 31-40. 


Functional magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI) was used to inves- 
tigate whether semantic judgments about products and persons are 
processed similarly. Our results suggest they are not: comparisons of 
neural correlates of product versus human descriptor judgments in- 
dicated greater activation in the medial prefrontal cortex regions for 
persons; for products, activation was greater in the left inferior pre- 
frontal cortex, an area known to be involved in object processing. 
These findings serve to challenge the view that processing of products 
and brands is akin to that of humans and set a precedent for the use 
of fMRI techniques in consumer neuroscience studies. 


YOON, Song-Oh and Itamar SIMONSON (2008), Choice 
Set Configuration as a Determinant of Preference At- 
tribution and Strength (August), 324-336. 


Despite the growing consensus that consumer preferences are often 
constructed when decisions are made, we still know very little about 
the factors that determine the strength and stability of constructed 
preferences. We propose that the manner in which preferences are 
formed has a significant effect on their strength and stability. In par 
ticular, we propose that option set configuration, asymmetric domi- 
nance versus compromise, drives the decision process and whether 
consumers (consciously) focus on the chosen option or the context. 
This, in turn, affects the resulting decision process trace, as reflected 
in choice stability, confidence, and attribution. The results of five 
studies support this proposition. Thus, the strength of constructed 
preferences is a function of choice problem characteristics and the 
construction process. 


YORKSTON, Eric and Geeta MENON (2004), A Sound 
Idea: Phonetic Effects of Brand Names on Consumer 
Judgments (June), 43-51. 


In this article we examine a phenomenon known as sound symbolism, 
where the sound of a word conveys meanings. Specifically, brand 
names are composed of individual sounds called phonemes and we 
investigate how this phonetic structure of brand names affects a con- 
sumer’s evaluation of products and their underlying attributes. We 
demonstrate that consumers use information they gather from pho- 
nemes in brand names to infer product attributes and to evaluate 
brands. We also demonstrate that the manner in which phonetic effects 
of brand names manifest is automatic in as much as it is uncontrol- 
lable, outside awareness and effortless. 


YORKSTON, Eric and Gustavo E. DE MELLO (2005), 
Linguistic Gender Marking and Categorization (Sep- 
tember), 224-234. 


Gender markers provide syntactic structure and a categorization 
schema to language. Brand name gender is a function of both formal, 
structural aspects of the brand name and semantic properties of the 
brand’s product class. In the formal gender system of Spanish, con- 
sistent formal gender marking enhances brand recall, whereas se- 
mantic product associations drive brand evaluation. In the semantic 
gender system of English, formal cues determine initial brand name 
gender, but congruent semantic associations between brand name and 
product category drive improved brand evaluations and brand recall. 
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Three studies across two languages demonstrate that gender’s role as 
a categorization tool underlies these effects. 


Z 


ZAUBERMAN, Gal see DIEHL, Kristin (March 2005) 


ZAUBERMAN, Gal, Rebecca K. RATNER, and B. Kyu 
KIM (2009), Memories as Assets: Strategic Memory 
Protection in Choice over Time (February), 715-728. 


We present five studies supporting our strategic memory protection 
theory. When people make decisions about experiences to consume 
over time, they treat their memories of previous experiences as assets 
to be protected. The first two studies demonstrate that people tend to 
avoid situations that they believe will threaten their ability to retrieve 
special (rather than merely pleasant) memories. The next three studies 
demonstrate that people seek to obtain memory pointers to help them 
cue special memories at a later time when they anticipate interference 
from subsequent events. These preferences are driven by people’s lay 
theories about the importance and difficulty of obtaining and retriev- 
ing special memories. 


ZEELENBERG, Marcel see LOURO, Maria J. (March 


2005) 


ZEELENBERG, Marcel see COELHO DO VALE, Rita (Oc- 


tober 2008) 


ZEMBORAIN, Martin R. and Gita Venkataramani JOHAR 


(2007), Attitudinal Ambivalence and Openness to Per- 
suasion: A Framework for Interpersonal Influence 


(March), 506-514. 


Our two-stage framework predicts that, during impression formation, 
individuals who hold ambivalent attitudes toward an issue are influ- 
enced by other sources regardless of their perceived reliability on the 
target issue. Less ambivalent individuals are presumed likely to check 
the reliability of the message’s source before accepting it. Experiment 
| finds that highly ambivalent participants do not differentiate between 
a more versus less reliable source when forming impressions of a 
political candidate, whereas less ambivalent participants do. Experi- 
ments 2 and 3 show that less ambivalent individuals’ attitudes can 
be influenced by less reliable sources if participants are unaware of 
this influence or if participants’ cognitive resources are curtailed. 


ZHANG, Meng see AGGARWAL, Pankaj (December 2006) 
ZHANG, Meng see KIM, Kyeongheui (December 2008) 
ZHANG, Shi and Bernd H. SCHMITT (2004), Activating 


Sound and Meaning: The Role of Language Proficiency 
in Bilingual Consumer Environments (June), 220-228. 


How do bilingual consumers process bilingual information? Prior 
research indicates that stimulus-related concepts (type of name trans- 
lation and language emphasis) play a critical role. We extend this 
research by including language proficiency as a key person-related 
concept. When asking Chinese-English bilinguals to evaluate dual 
brand names, we find that proficient consumers prefer sound trans- 
lation when the English name is emphasized but meaning translation 
when the Chinese name is emphasized. In contrast, less proficient 
bilinguals engage in semantic processing of the dual names. These 
results suggest that proficiency must be added as a key concept to a 
framework that addresses bilingual consumer environments. 


ZHANG, Shi see KRISHNA, Aradhna (August 2008) 
ZHANG, Shuoyang see DUHACHEK, Adam (October 


2007) 
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ZHANG, Ying, Ayelet FISHBACH, and Ravi DHAR 


(2007), When Thinking Beats Doing: The Role of Op- 
timistic Expectations in Goal-Based Choice (Decem- 
ber), 567-578. 


We propose that, in the pursuit of ongoing goals, optimistic expec- 
tations of future goal pursuit have greater impact on immediate actions 
than do less optimistic considerations, such as retrospections on past 
goal pursuit or less optimistic expectations. Further, we propose that 
the direction of the impact is determined by the framing of goal 
pursuit: it motivates goal-congruent actions when goal pursuit is 
framed as commitment to the goal but motivates goal-incongruent 
actions when the pursuit is framed as progress toward the goal. Four 
studies provided consistent support for the proposed hypothesis. 


ZHANG, Yinlong and Vikas MITTAL (2005), Decision Dif- 
ficulty: Effects of Procedural and Outcome Accounta- 
bility (December), 465-472. 


We propose that accountability type moderates the perceived difficulty 
of choosing from worse than reference or better than reference op- 
tions. Study 1 demonstrates that the difference in perceived difficulty 
for deciding between such options is attenuated under procedural 
accountability but enhanced under outcome accountability. Study 2 
shows that the differential effect accountability type is stronger under 
low attractiveness than under high attractiveness. Collectively, they 
show the importance of distinguishing procedural and outcome ac- 
countability in consumer decisions. 


ZHANG, Yinlong and L. J. SHRUM (2009), The Influence 


of Self-Construal on Impulsive Consumption (Febru- 
ary), 838-850. 


Three studies investigated the impact of self-construai on impulsive 
consumption. Independents exhibited more impulsive consumption 
tendencies than did interdependents. A chronically accessible inde- 
pendent self-construal was positively associated with country-level 
beer consumption (study la) and state-level problem alcohol con- 
sumption (study 1b). Experimentally primed independents reported 
more positive attitudes toward immediate beer consumption than did 
interdependents, and this effect was mediated by state impulsivity. 
Peer presence increased impulsive consumption tendencies for in- 
dependents but decreased them for interdependents (studies 2 and 3). 
The moderating effect of self-construal was linked to greater moti- 
vation to suppress impulsive tendencies for interdependents than for 
independents (study 3). 
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China’s ideological transition from a communist country toward a 
consumer society provides an unprecedented context in which to ex- 
plore the rise of consumerism in a contemporary society. We examine 
how advertising appropriates a dominant anticonsumerist political ide- 
ology to promote consumption within China’s social and political 
transition. We show how advertising reconfigures both key political 
symbolism and communist propaganda strategies through a semiotic 
analysis of advertisements in the People’s Daily. Our structural frame- 
work of ideological transition extends Barthes’s myth model and ex- 
amines ideological transition in advertising from the macroperspective 
of political ideology. This framework goes beyond the transfer of 
cultural meanings and can help to explain ideological shifts in other 
societies. 


ZHOU, Rongrong and Michel Tuan PHAM (2004), Pro- 


motion and Prevention across Mental Accounts: When 
Financial Products Dictate Consumers’ Investment 
Goals (June), 125-135. 


We propose that consumers’ investment decisions involve processes 
of promotion and prevention reg-ilation that are managed across sep- 
arate mental accounts, with different financial products seen as rep- 
resentative of promotion versus prevention. Consistent with this hy- 
pothesis, we show that (a) investors are differentially sensitive to 
gains and losses and differentially risk seeking depending on the 
financial products being considered and (b) that these phenomena 
occur because of strong associations between financial products and 
promotion versus prevention. Therefore, investors’ goals may be de- 
termined by the investment opportunities under evaluation rather than 
being independent of these opportunities, as is assumed in standard 
finance theory. 


ZHOU, Rongrong see KRISHNA, Aradhna (August 2008) 
ZHU, Rui (Juliet) and Joan MEYERS-LEVY (2007), Ex- 


ploring the Cognitive Mechanism that Underlies Reg- 
ulatory Focus Effects (June), 89-96. 


Much research has explained regulatory focus effects via the alter- 
native psychological states (eagerness vs. vigilance) people experi- 
ence when they adopt different regulatory foci. This article identifies 
for the first time the cognitive mechanism that underlies regulatory 
focus effects. We propose that promotion-focus individuals engage 
in relational elaboration, which entails identifying commonalities or 
abstract relationships among disparate items. In contrast, prevention- 
focus individuals engage in item-specific elaboration, which involves 
focusing on specific attributes of each item independent of others. 


ZHAO, Xiande see HUI, Michael K. (September 2004) 


ZHAO, Xin and Russell W. BELK (2008), Politicizing Con- that require relational (item-specific) elaboration 
summer Caete: Aavertning’s Appropriation a: Poles! = a) ns (hatin see MEYERS LEVY donntaaeeeeeels 
Ideology in China’s Social Transition (August), “ 


231-244. ZHU, Rui (Juliet) see ARGO, Jennifer J. (February 2008) 


Results support our theorizing by demonstrating that promotion-focus 
(prevention-focus) individuals exhibit enhanced performance on tasks 
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